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) sparkle! New cotton fibres combined in controlled processes 
with finest quality dyes produce a sparkling blue-white color that lasts. 
s Gilbert’s cockle finish to Bond paper provides you with a superior 


business letterhead that truly sparkles. Ask your supplier for samples. 
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TO LEADERS OF INDUSTRY 
LOOK AT THER JOBS—AND THE FUTURE 





Beyond the busy industrial scene he views from his of- 
fice window, the president in a meditative moment 
may discern the shape of things to come. This 
month’s cover, executed for DR&MI by Bill Grave- 
line, marks the inauguration of a new bi-monthly 
feature, The Presidents’ Panel. 
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@ Door-to-door selling is as old as 
the pack peddler. The history of re- 
tailing in America begins with the 
strong-backed, leather-lunged tin pan 
salesman who trudged from town to 
town through the whole Nineteenth 
and a good part of the Twentieth 
| Century. Many a retail store started 
| svhen he got leg-weary and sat down 
to rest. 

Door-to-door selling is still an im- 
portant factor in our distributive set- 
up—in fact, as Tom Kenny reports 





in this issue, it's moving into new 





fields and is a tremendous influence 


in the merchandising of a wide range 
of kitchenware, home appliances, 
and cosmetics. 

While housewives have had cood 





FLATTENS OUT STEEP RAMPS even with tull-capacity load because its four reason to be Wary of the “bell-ring- 
scat rts pel oe tomer tein Me cobage cane ceties | ete” in the past, today’s door-to-don 

asec ; salesman is often a knowledgeable, 
trained professional. He may sell 
products as tangible as pianos or 
Bibles or as intangible as insurance 
or bank accounts, and his calls reflect 
the skill, ingenuity, and sheer stam- 
ina that is often lacking in “behind 
the counter” attitudes toward the 
customer. 
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Model WL4F Capacity 4000 Ibs 






@ “Who's afraid of the big, bad (or 
even good ) union boss?” asks Horace 
Sheldon in his article “Wanted: 
More Business Backbone in Labor 
Relations.” He appeals to manage- 
ment to show more courage in speak- 
ugay ing its mind, both at the bargaining 
LIGHTER, MORE MANEUVERABLE Only % ; oS 
the weight of conventions! walkies. Werks ia table and, where union abuses have 


close quarters and narrow aisles because of occurred, in public testimony betore 
its sh | ey Se iia os 
its short overall length and wide steering arc. legislative inquiries. 


At ELECTRIC In a half-century, the management 
AY ON DO pendulum has swung from disdain to 
PALLET TRUCK cowardice in all too many cases, 

Sheldon declares—and offers several 


——— case histories to prove his point. Top 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION management in industry as well as 





COMPLETELY SAFE IN_ TIGHT 
SPOTS Exclusive Raymond safety 
control (a pressure-sensitive switch 
on end of handle) automatically 
puts truck in reverse when it 
touches operator's body 
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[ | | P 4640 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. top management in labor should real- 

1) Send latest Raymond Electric Pallet Truck Bulletin ize that a contract is only as good as 

wal M A i (1 Hove o Raymond representative call on me the faith men put into it, and its a 
. bad bargain that is made under the 
THIS — —— shadow of threats from either side. 





[ it : (} N eo e The surveyor is presumed to be a 


man who deals in precision instru- 
ments of measure. But the survey has 
— TATE become the sport of charlatans who 
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‘Today's Modern Rack Built for Tomorrow! 
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Easy and Quick to adjust....just raise or lower like a window 


. 


Slide-n-Lock 
adjustable 


When desired level is reached, 
merely slide the dual wedges 
into slots in back of posts. They 
lock themselves in place. 


One man (no fork truck re- 
quired) can adjust rack to any 


pond down fomed poss. DEQRAGE RACKS 
the last word in Storage Rack Design and Value! 


ern Pantene 


woh | — iil 





If you rack on pallets..If you store dies..If you rack on skids..If you store bulk.. 
the American Slide-n-Lock Adjustable Rack is the Rack for you! 


NO BOLTS NO WELDING ALL PARTS IMMEDIATE 
CARRIED IN STOCK DELIVERY 


over SOO different sizes and capacities 
from 5 basic parts 


| | 
il 
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Patent 
applied for 





Before you buy a storage rack of any type, be sure to investi- 
gate the many advantages of the completely new design 
American Slide-n-Lock Adjustable Rack. A revelation in ease 
Note the “smooth line” of erection and operation, this rack is far ahead in value and 


Sas dhe dee aie * te efficiency ..there’s no rack equal to it on the market. Our 
ing contours of the spe- | 3 2 8-page catalog gives detailed information about this ingeni- 
cially formed post and y ie , 

locking bracket leave 

the front (aisle side) 

free of any protruding parts. The cutaway section 

shows how the dual wedges engage toward the rear send today for catalog 
of the rack. 


ous all-purpose storage rack. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5959 LINSDALE AVENUE alli DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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...only Executone 
combines 








IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
and at the same time enjoy 
that can 


conversations 


the room 


positive assurance no one 


eavesdrop on in your 
office. Executone’s *CHIME- 
MATIC & 


call with chime and signal light—warns 


exclusive 
signalling announces every 


that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s* Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
time. You eliminate waiting and 
“call backs” when phones are 


ing 
( ostly 
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Without obligation, please send me Name. 


full data on Executone Intercom. 
l am parti ularly interested in: litle 
COMMUL NICATION 

COMMUNICATION Firm... 


SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 


[ ] INTER-OFFICE 
[} INTRA-PLANT 


i. 
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| EXECUTONE, INC.. Dept. Z- 1 * 415 Lexington 
| 
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Address 
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busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive ! Kxecutone soon pays 
Ask for full 


for itself in many ways. 
details. No obligation. 
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like to pick their evidence to build 
their answer. Next month. Al Larke 
demonstrates how the ancient art of 
sampling opinion or practice often 
becomes the phony art of selective 
judgment. 

The valid survey is still one of the 
most useful tools of management, 
but there are rules to the game, and 
they must be observed. When some- 
one states, Our survey proves 
it might be well to look into the sam- 
ple, the method, and the interpreta- 
tion before accepting the answer. 


e@ Time is one of the most intriguing 
subjects confronting man. Much de- 
pends on whether he is the master or 
the slave of time. In a future issue. 
Auren Uris will tell us “How to Have 
Time for Everything” by setting up 
a pattern tor budgeting fixed, semi- 
fixed, and variable time commit- 
ments. But how can you arrange to 
get these designations on a _ wrist- 
watch? 


@ Henry Woodfin Grady, the post- 
war prophet of the Old South, point- 
ed the way to economic salvation 
when he cried out “Diversify!” back 
in the 1870's. Where cotton and to- 
bacco ruled, there is now a wide 
range of industry and agriculture. 
There is no better evidence of this 
than an air view of the agriculture 
and industry of the Tidewater, Pied- 
mont, and Blue Ridge sections of 
North Carolina. | 

DR&MI's editor, in company with 
fourteen fellow  scriveners, partici- 
pated in a flight over the Tarheel 
State in May and was greatly im- 
pressed with what he saw. Cotton 
and tobacco may still be king and 
queen in the Southland, but they are 
no longer tyrants over the Dixie 
economy, which has textile, 
furniture, and metalworking indus- 
tries. 

The editor also got an eyeful of 
North Carolina’s educational facili- 
ties at Chapel Hill, Duke, and Wake 
Forest, where business and the lib- 
eral arts get along on friendly terms. 
Governor Luther H. Hodges, who ac- 
companied the tourists on part of the 
Hight, described the “research tri- 
angle” of the colleges that is serving 
Tarheel industry. As a business man, 
Governor Hodges brings current 
management ideas to the task of the 


hOW 


states chief executive. and well 
knows the value of industrial re- 
search. =A. Ne. B. 
S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
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HANDLES imei SCIENTIFIC Actually years ahead in solving 
Meine toughest management problems... 
vital information at your fingertips 
¥ Proven multi-million hour transistor while it’s current and important ! 


performance reliability. 
Requires no special site preparation. 
Minimum installation, operation Introducing TRANSAC S-2000—the first and only all-transistor 


and maintenance costs. led ; 
, arge-scale data processing system... years ahe: lesign ¢ 
V TRANSAC estan: eine: tale: eae irge-scale data processing system years ahead in design anc 
ventional 110v. outlets .. . can be performance... tomorrow’s computer available now . .. another 
moved from place-to-place. , —— : , 
outstanding triumph of Philco research in solid state elec- 


An entire TRANSAC computer sys- 
tem can be installed in 20° x 20’ 


space. most difficult management problems . . . faster and with 


tronics. Now you can get the answers you need to solve the 











Requires no special air conditioning. : . . 
unexcelled accuracy. Investigate ... Compare... And you'll 
Purchase or lease “— = Papen 
choose Philco TRANSAC S-2000. 
“*TRANSAC”’—Trademark of Philco Corporation Write for illustrated hrochure. 


for Transistor Automatic Computer 


: H LC Government & Industrial Division 
® Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 








& With the help of BAKELITE Plastics: 


Today's foods are drown better... 
keep better... taste better 





Corn grows taller and more plentiful through a mulch of film 
made from BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene (right). Ears are much 
Jarger, too. Spread over the ground, “ty black-pigmented film 
retains soil moisture and heat, hampers weed growth, and keeps 
produce from touching the damp ground and rotting. Plants grow 
through slits in the film. Such film has now been used for two 
years, having repaid its cost during the first year. The same film, 
unpigmented, makes an excellent and inexpensive hothouse when 
tacked to a wood frame. Since it is also complete ‘ly impervious to 
moisture, it is used as a liner in the “crawl space” under houses, 
keeping ground dampness from reaching the lower floor. 


And the same plastics that bring such benefits 
—on the farm, in processing plants, at the 
market and in your home—provide_ proper- 
ties that help make products better in every 


industry. 


Whatever your product, take your cue from the food 
industry. may find that one of the many 
BAKELITE Brand Plastics provides the exact set of prop- 


You too. 


erties you need —color, chemical resistance, light weight, 
or flexibility, for example —in the exact combination you 
want. These phenolics, styrenes, impact styrenes, poly- 
ethylenes, vinyls, epoxies, and silicones offer the greatest 
variety of plastics and resins obtainable at one source. 
And, in matching the material to your needs, you can 
enlist the facilities of Bakelite Company, whose long 
experience in plastics is unsurpassed. It is your store- 
house, complete and convenient, of both materials and 
ideas. Draw on it when you plan to make or market 
better products for business, industry, or the home. 





Shoppers buy 25 to 35 per cent more “Sunkist” oranges wacks ige d 
in film bags made from BaAKke.iTE Brand Polye thylene. Similarly, 
d to rise 50 per cent. Polyethylene film 
kee ps the truit \ ie, IS re adily printe -d, and forms a strong, dur: on 


lk mon sale > mac expect 


ble bag...“all at a lower cost than any comparable material. 
Hlo 11S ewlve S like ‘h bag S re usability Polvye thy le ne film how pack- 
ages hardware, soft goods, bakery p roducts, and meat —hundreds 


ot items —1n iadian s self-service market. 


Tank ar in the food industry are under attack from fungus, 
abrasion, and corrosive agents. Nine years ago, these grain steep 
tanks were given a coating based on BAKELITE Brand Viny] Resins. 
Not one cent has been spent for maintenance since. Vinyl-based 
coatings resist most chemicals, corrosive atmospheres, oil, and 
water, and can be scrubbed repeatedly without losing their color 
or texture. One of their biggest uses is as the lining for beer cans. 
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Steaks taste better when their moisture is retained. 
Even under refrigeration, loss of moisture can cause 
shrinkage and loss of color and freshness. Now, cot- 
ton fabric with a coating based on BAKELITE Brand 
Vinyl Resin is being used to wrap the entire carcass. 
These wrappers are used to control moisture con- 
tent in beef, veal and lamb. Vinyl-based coatings are 
also noted for their toughness. One type, plastisol, is 


used to cushion-coat such familiar kitchen appli- BAKE! i 7 a 
ances as dish drainers and racks with a thick, soft 


covering that quiets clatter. 
PLASTICS 


BRAND 


First in the world of plastics... UNIUN 


DID YOU KNOW: For years, the handles and knobs on kitchen utensils have «= 





been molded from Bake ire Brand Phenolic Plastic. It protects against heat 
and keeps its color and finish throughout the roughest scullery service. 


‘ 


BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation (By 30 East 42nd Street, New 


The terms BAKE! ITE, UNION CARBIDI and the lre foil Symbol are registert d trace -marks ot | 



































NUMBER 6 IN A SERIES 


How Standard Oil finds new solution to 


machinery maintenance problems 


Grease with unique properties 
result of 


five-year research project 























In oven test, grease samples 
on metal strips were baked in 
oven at 350° F. for five days. 
Only Ryxon Grease 

remained workable. 


— 








Five YEARS Aco Standard Oil launched a 
research project to develop a grease with 
properties not possessed by any other lubri- 
cant. This research resulted in a new line of 
greases to which Standard Oil has given the 
name Ryxon. Ryxon Greases have under- 
gone severe laboratory and field testing. In 
these tests the greases demonstrated a re- 
markable ability to continue to provide 
lubrication after other greases failed. The 
greases show unusual mechanical, oxidation, 
high temperature and low temperature sta- 
bility. They show exceptional resistance to 
water washout, to oil separation and to 
change in consistency. They have superior 
rust preventive properties. 

Rykon Greases are true multipurpose 
greases. In some cases they can take over 
all lubrication jobs in a plant. The chance 
of lubrication failure due to the wrong 
grease being used may thus be eliminated. 
Grease inventory and inventory costs are 
reduced. Training of maintenance personnel 
is simplified. Supervisory foltow-uh is re- 
duced or ended. 

Further information about RyKon Greases 
will be sent to your plant management and 
maintenance men upon request. Just call 
your local Standard Oil office in any of the 
15 Midwest and Rocky Mountain states. Or 
write Standard Oil Company, 910 So. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 80, Ill. 


After test, RYKON stayed grease-tlike. des nani dad turned asphaitic. 


STANDARD 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 

















WAASHINGTON EXPECTS 1957 
to be a better year economically than 
1956. The men who handle the fig- 
ures and reports made to Govern- 
ment agencies point out that during 
the months in which industrial pro- 
duction has been practically stable, 
consumer buying has increased. Now 
inventories heave been drawn down 
to the point where large-scale re- 
placement is necessary. Officials ex- 
pect business to be brisk in the last 
half of the year. 

Confronted with higher labor costs 
and intensifying competition, pro- 
ducers are being forced to increase 
efficiency in every possible way, in- 
cluding use of more labor-saving 
equipment. Manufacture of machin- 
ery is four and a half months behind 
orders, and no leveling off is in sight. 
Incomes have risen every month this 
year. Consumer purchases will be 
ereater in 1957 than in 1956, 
1958 promises to be bigger still. 


and 


(4-4) 
Balderston. 
man of the Federal Reserve and for- 
mer dean of the Wharton School of 
has formu- 


C. Canby vice chair- 


Finance and Commerce, 
lated some rules for financial health 
which he says are essential to the 
continued progress of our society and 
its increased well-being. They are: 
The nation’s spending must not ex- 
ceed its earnings from production. 
The nation’s private investment 
must be broadly restricted to the sav- 
ings available, and its public invest- 
ment chiefly to what it is willing to 
pay for through taxes. 
Governments—local, 
Federal—as well as private citizens 
must be selective and prudent in their 
spending choices if aggregate de- 


state. and 
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mand is not to press unduly upon the 


nation’s resources. In boom. times. 
government and private citizens can- 
not get everything they want right 
away. Trying to do so merely invites 
inflation—the 


and social progress. 


destrover otf sav Ings 


Costs of production are being re- 
duced, but most of these reductions 
have been absorbed by wage in- 
creases. Officials regret that more of 
efficiency could not 
in price reduc- 
could benefit. 


the increased 
have been reflected 
tions so that everyone 
hovering around 120 
(1947-1949=100), the consumer 
price index would stand at 
about 135 had it not been for the re- 
policies of the 


Instead of 
now 
monetarv 


strictive 


Federal Reserve, informed guesses 


have it. 


Congress listened to a siren’s song, 
many think, when it voted more au- 
thority to the Federal National Mort- 
Association. This absorbs some 
of the money available in the market 
and artificial situation 
which is just as inflationary as though 
the Government had a deficit. It is 
concealed because it does not go into 
the budget. 


once 
Tage 


creates an 


There was considerable  disap- 
pointment in Washington when W. 
Randolph Burgess was not given the 
Treasury secretaryship. His 
shows that he did as good ; 

public debt management as st 
stances would permit. His ambition 
to get more of the debt on a long- 
term basis was not realized, but the 
situation could have been worse had 
it not been for his skilful and cour- 
ageous handling. Burgess is not a po- 
litical figure. While he would have 


record 


1 job ot 





administered the Treasury in a mas- 
terly might not 

strengthened the Cabinet in the 
dling of political policy. Incidentally, 


George Humphrey s advice in that 


manner. he have 


han- 


sphere 1S going to be missed. 


Sinclair 
“no tax 


Commerce Secretary 
Weeks spirited advocacy of 
reduction until the surplus larger 
and more is paid down on the na- 
tional debt,” is an indication that old- 
line Republicans may resist tax re- 
duction at the next s 
OTess, despite the President's state- 
ment that tax 
goal’ of the 


pects are not bright for receipts larg 


session ot (\on- 


firm 
Pro »S- 


reduction is a 
Administration. 


enough to meana surplus after a siza 
ble payment on the national debt 


Sharp differences exist among 
Democrats on the policy to be fol- 
lowed in the matter of interest rates. 
Some members of the party are stri\ 
ing to make tight money an 
Others insist that there 
basis tor easy money under present 


issue. 


is no sound 


conditions and that no one ever has 
been elected to important othce by 
encouraging inflation. 

Harry F. Byrd has a new supporter 
person of Senator Frank J. 
who says that inflation is 


in the 
Lausche. 
second only to 
threat to the 
that Congress already has « 
guarantees that will cngend credit 


communism as a 
world. He peundn out 
ipproved 
buying through Federal agencies by 
$1 billion in this fiscal year. Among 
other things, he says: 

“The | 


country is 


middle-class 
gradually 
Those had the 
stability of character to purchase an- 


9 


person in our 
disappearing. 


who prudence and 
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RELIABILITY DOES NOT COST 


MYCALEX* TM commutation switches set new standards of 
reliability for aircraft and missile telementry 


$25,000 a minute is costly time — but that is the estimated 
value of the final “count-down” for a major missile test. 


Telemetered information will record the vital history of the 
flight and point the way to new developments and advance- 
ments. To achieve complete control, absolute dependability 
and long life, precision equipment is essential, both during 
flight and during the “‘count-down” when a complete check- 
out is demanded. Cleaning and adjusting commutators dur- 
ing the final hours or minutes of “‘count-down” is expensive 
and wasteful. 


MYCALEX* TM commutation switches with precision molded 
commutator plates of SUPRAMICA 555 ceramoplastic introduce 
new standards of reliability to this important operation. 
Hundreds of hours of completely unserviced life with depend- 
able, low-noise-level signals is definitely attainable. Customer 


evaluation tests have shown satisfactory operation of MYCALEX 
T switches for over 1000 hours at 1200 RPM with only brush 
cleaning and routine maintenance. 

These exceptional performance standards are possible because 
of painstaking precision assembly and testing, and the use of 
SUPRAMICA ceramoplastic commutator plates, which have 
total, permanent dimensional stability and will withstand tem- 
peratures as high as 500 degrees C. without distortion or 
contact loosening. 

MYCALEX TM commutation switches and SUPRAMICA ceramo- 
plastics are making significant contributions to the reliability 
and durability of electronic equipment for military and 
civilian applications. 


Write for detailed information. 


*“MYCALEX and SUPRAMICA are registered trade-marks of Mycalex Corporation 
of America. 555 is a trade-mark of Mycalex Corporation of America. 


( SUPRAMIO® 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
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CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


LOS ANGELES — DAYTON 
MIAMI 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GLASS-BONDED MICA AND CERAMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS 








nuities, participating through joint 
contribution of employer and em- 
ployee in the establishment of pen- 
sion and retirement payments, find 
that through the cheapened value of 
the dollar, their dream has been shat- 
tered. The greater the stability of the 
person, the greater the punishment 
that falls upon him in true inflation. 
It seems to me that those who are 
advocating expanded credit buying, 
increased Government spending, and 
pay without work, do not realize 
what a threat they are to the country.” 

The interest rate, it is pointed out, 
is simply the price of money. Its in- 
crease has been strikingly less than 
the increase in prices for goods and 
services. 


“Lowest score in vears. That 
headline could be used appropri- 
ately on the story of legislation eXx- 


pected to be comple te wy during the 
first session of the 85th Congress. 
Committees made a much _ better 
showing. Since pending bills do not 
die, the second session may pull up 
the average of measures re aching the 
statute books. 

The poor showing made by Con- 
gress is seen as the ‘reealt of having 
one party in control on Capitol Hill 
and another in control at the White 
House, and Administration influence 
on legislation diminishes when a 
President cannot succeed himself. 
Divisions within parties add to the 
difficulties of enacting legislation. 

The second session promises more 
excitement. With some elections in 
the offing, no opportunity will be lost 
to play politics with legislation. Re- 
duction of taxes is the announced in- 
tention of each party. The form 
reductions may take will provide ma- 
terial for extended hearings and for 
subsequent debate. Increase in the 
income tax exemption and reductions 
in excise taxes will be sought more 
determinedly than ever before. The 
farm program cannot escape a thor- 
ough overhauling. Division among 
members of the agricultural commit- 
tees, as well as among members of 
the farm bloc, means that agreement 
will not be arrived at easily. 


mutts Aaron 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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This year... avoid that summer “slow-down” 








Now...prove in your own offices 





how KOOLSHADE Sunscreen 
can keep you up to 15° cooler 


Send today for this free sample of Borg- 
Warner's KoolShade Sunscreen. Place it on a 
sunny desk or window sill. You'll see for 
yourself the difference KoolShade can make 
in the working conditions of your offices. 
Keeps rooms comfortably cool. Installed on 
your windows, KoolShade filters out up to 
87% of the sun’s hot rays. Keeps your em- 
ployes up to 15° cooler...even during sus- 
tained heat spells. Morale and efficiency stay 
up...as tempers and temperatures stay down. 
Screens out harsh glare. Complete control of 
glare is another KoolShade benefit. This 
means less squinting, less eyestrain...more 
and better glare-free light. Another sound in- 
vestment for improved working conditions. 
Send for Free KoolShade sample. Why not in- 
vestigate the economy of KoolShade comfort 
now. Use the coupon below. 


Send for FREE 
KOOLSHADE SAMPLE 





Chicago 4, Ill. 
Place this 


prove-it-yourself”’ 
sample on 


sill. You’il see Company____— 


0 
Se 


what KoolShade 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a sunny window | Name 
| 
| 
can do for you. ! 
® 
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Here's how 
KoolShade works 











KoolShade Sunscreen works 
like a miniature venetian blind 
installed outside your windows. 
Tilted horizontal louvres (see 
cross-section, above right) in- 
tercept the sun’s rays before 


they reach the window. 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 So. Michigan, Dept. K-39 


Please send free sample of KoolShade Sunscreen, along with 


illustrated descriptive literature. 


Title aa a eee 


Zone State an a 
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LINK-BELT Overhead Trolley Conveyor coordinates repair, refinishing, inspection 
ae ITE = }— = An “ee | ft Bay nr 7 a 


se 


SS 
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'S Be 
DOK 
iO tA, 


® 25 SIZES and types of meters are = ROOM-TO-ROOM route of trol- EXTREME FLEXIBILITY of con- 
\ carried smoothly, efficiently by this ' ley conveyor unites separate processing veyor permits dip in front of windows 
\Link-Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyor. areas. Meters travel from testing room to admit daylight. At aisles and passage- 
Whey vary in weight from 17 to 45 \ to washing, checking and repair stations ways, conveyor is elevated to clear any- 
aon on wire mesh bottom carriers. . . then back to testing room. one walking beneath. 
* 


\ 
‘ 


\ 
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Tie scattered processes into an 
integrated production pattern 


Aerrouncars LY 30,000 gas meters are recondi- ciency to your plant. For complete details, call your 
tioned each year by the Equitable Gas Co. in nearest Link-Belt office or write for Book 2330. 
Pittsburgh. And to move these sensitive instruments 
—safely, economically and continuously—through 
extensive processing, a Link-Belt Overhead Trolley 
Conveyor ts used. 

This successful installation is typical of what Link- 
Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyors can do wherever 
continuous handling over fixed routes is desired. They 
put ceilings to work . . . save floor space . . . permit OVERHEAD TROLLEY CONVEYORS 
low-cost movement of materials between rooms, floors ete i” veces Eee te ae ee ee ce eee 
or buildings . . . improve working conditions and =i.» ;To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and Sales 
assure effective use of manpower. Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 134); Australia, Marrickville 


5 aS “s aad (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives 
Link-Belt can bring this same production-line effi- Throughout the World. aan 
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HIGHLIGHTS and sidelights 





comment by 


~Peadtte, “K. Garvdner 


You and the IGY 


This month starts off the year that 
makes the bakers dozen look like 
short change. It’s the International 
Geophysical Year, and it’s scheduled 
to run for 18 months—from July 1. 
1957, to December 31, 1958. It's the 
“year in which the satellite is to be 
launched, and which, it is hoped, 
a new high in international coopera- 
world-wide 

radiation, 


tion will be reached 
studies of weather and 
oceanography and seismology. 

But wis it effect will it have on your 
company? 

Many manufacturers 


pating in the IGY directly—providing 


are particl- 


the plastics tor weather balloons. the 


for monitoring instru- 
ments, and parts for the satellite itself, 
But all and eventually 
benefit through improved weather 
forecasting, knowledge of 
solar and atomic radiation. improved 
communic: itions, and such “by-prod- 


transistors 


can should 


Greater 


uct techniques as new data-collec- 


computing 
veloped to handle the mass of meas- 


tion and methods de- 


urements involved. 


Good resolutions 


The proble ms of the home laundry 
equipment industry strike a familiar 


note: misuse ot equipment by cus- 





Sunny side out 





-and beating the 
proposition, 


It gets hot in Los Angeles 


heat Call be an CAPE Hnslive here 
as in so many other sections of the 
But this Tishman Realtv & Construction 


Company building has “Venetian blinds” on 


country. 


the outside that are said to reduce the an 
conditioning load—and cost—by as much as 
LO pel cent. The vertical and horizontal 


aluminum louvers are preset at an angle 


SULLY 737 


that keeps out the suns direct ravs. Other 
interesting features that help to reduce Op 
as construction costs: 
prefabricate cd, 
but lo 


el Vatol 


erating as well 
ble hung 
interior walls, 


like plaster; 


ceilings: movable 


made of metal. 


remoy able panels (1! 


walls that are readily replac ed when marred 
or damaged. (For other new angles on con 
struction, see May. page 16. ) 








Hexi- 


king 








Oxford PENDAFLEX’ 
“INTEGRATED NAME FILE” 
SPEEDS CUSTOMER SERVICE 


AT PEPPERELL 


Delay in answering inquiries was a pro- 
blem in the New York Sales Office of 
Pepperell. 

Phone clerks spent too many hours 
pulling customer’s papers from the files. 
This was work that should have been 
done by the file supervisor and two file 
clerks, but the conventional filing system 
allowed them time only for sorting and 
filing. 

Delays were suddenly 
Oxford’s new Pendaflex Inte 
File was installed. 

Filing speed tripled. The same filing per- 
sonnel now sorts, files, pulls, and delivers 
papers to the Customer Service depart- 
ment, with time left over for relief work 
in other departments. 


ended when 
grated Name 


The change permitted true centralized 
filing of all related papers under one 
account name. 

I.N.F. will reduce your filing costs and 
speed up your customer inquiry service. 
Send coupon for Oxford Pendaflex cata- 
log and I.N.F. case histories. 


MAME IM FILING 


Oxford — Fins! 


Pengafie: “ 


frung Gerdes 


(ipaneeog ag 
[ovenpes by “—B ' 


r 
| Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 





148 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
l Send case histories of Pepperell | 
| and other money-saving I.N.F. | 
| installations to: 
| Name | 
I Address | 

| 


I City & State. 
L. 


ee 
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IOGENES 


/ looked 
everywhere... 


Lamp in hand, Diogenes tramped barefooted through the streets 
of Athens looking, he said, for a truly honest man. There must have 
been many relatively good men and true in old Athens. The trouble was 
probably with Diogenes. Like many of us, he aimed for perfection and 
just set his standards too high. 


l'oday, many manufacturers find themselves in a like fix. 


In their zeal to make an honest product, they frequently reject parts 
and materials that would be perfectly good for their purposes. Why? 
Because they reject for seeming defects. Or, they toss out bad parts far 
too late,—a/fter much production time and labor 
have been spent on them. 

In either case, these men rob themselves of legitimate profit 
through unnecessary high cost. | 

Magnaflux nondestructive test systems are in wide use, as a means of 
controlling production costs and quality. They make defects visible or 
show incorrect material characteristics or composition—at any stage of 
the production processes. Such early detection permits 
rapid correction of small troubles before 
they become big and expensive. 

If you would shed light on how Magnaflux Test Methods could help 
improve your production operations, write for your copy of “LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS”. This new booklet clearly illustrates 
where and how these production tools have helped others. 

They can do the same for you. 

Test equipment by Magnaflux can be tailored to your exact needs. 
Prices vary from a few hundred to a few thousand dollars— 
outright sale, no rentals required. 

Moral: A little light can uncover a problem...a little 
thought can suggest a cure. 


THE HALLMARK 


OF QUALITY 


TEST SYSTEMS " o 
- To Test is to Economize 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7322 W. Lawrence Avenue e Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 e@ Pittsburgh 36 e Cleveland 15 @ Detroit 11 e Dallas 19 @ Los Angeles 58 





tomers, failure of suppliers of related 
products to cooperate, and so on. But 
the American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers Association is approaching 
these problems with an attitude that 
is mighty encouraging. Says Guenther 


Baumgart, executive director of the 


Association: 


Will we still be complaining in 1965 
about the same problems as we are today, 
or are we going to take the initiative in 
solving them? 

No one outside our industry is going to 
provide us with solutions. We will have to 
create our own. But we can do it. Let’s 
ask ourselves: 

Can we turn service—good service—into 
an asset? Can we train, or promote the 
training of, enough competent service 
men? Would standardization help? 

Are we enough attention to 
satetv? 

By 1965. will we have a home launder- 
Ing course in every junior high school; or 
will we still be screaming, “If they—our 
customers—would only read the instruction 
books!”’? . 

Can we get textile and clothing manu- 
facturers to label their products as to wash- 
ability? 

Are we growing sophisticated enough to 
plan marketing strategy and selling prac- 
tices to buiid up our entire industry as 
well as to keep our own individual product 
in front? 


paying 


This is a positive approach that 
should pay off. and one other indus- 
tries might well adopt. 


Glass was never like this 


A brand new group of materials, 
made from glass, yet with a surface 
hard enough to scratch steel and a 
heat resistance far superior to ordi- 
nary glass, is coming from Corning 
Glass Works. 

Known as Pyroceram, the materials 
have their first application in ra- 
domes—protective cones for airborne 
radar equipment—but Corning fore- 
sees a vast range of applications, 
based on their unique combination of 
hardness, heat resistance (to 2,460° F 
or more), resistance to breakage, 
electrical insulating ability, strength, 
and formability. 

Pyrocerams may, for 
prove useful as cutting tool tips. Jet 
engine turbine blades might be made 
of these materials. Brake linings are 
another possibility. And, because 
they can be made transparent or 
opaque, and can be colored, they may 
have many consumer applications. 

Though the Pyroceram group 
cannot compete with regular heat- 
resistant glass on a cost basis, Corn- 
ing does believe it will be less expen- 


instance, 
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KIRKVILLE, N. Y. 


SEVEN LARGE PLANT SITES 


within 15 miles of 
downtown Syracuse, N. Y. 


Your PLANT, warehouse or branch 
located on one of these properties 
will be in the geographic center of 
New York State. It will be in an area 
of well-balanced communities right in 
the hub of a great industrial empire. 


A new brochure “‘Greater Syracuse 
Industrial Sites’ brings you plant- 
site data and illustrations on seven 
highly desirable locations. 


These industrial sites, as well as 
other properties available in com- 
munities in the general Syracuse area, 
are served by the New York Central 
Railroad, providing rail transporta- 


tion in all directions. The New York 
Thruway can be readily reached by 
good connecting roads. A large pool 
of both skilled and unskilled male 
and female labor is available in 
the immediate area. These locations 
offer excellent community life and 
living accommodations. 


New York Central Railroad In- 
dustrial Development Department 
has helped thousands of business- 
men locate plants and warehouses in 
the territory served by the Central’s 
network. Let us help you find a 
Central location that meets your 
requirements. 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS'’—the one-day 
faster freight service 


New York Central Railroad 


Send for illustrated brochure — today — No obligation 


A copy of “Greater Syracuse Indus- 
trial Sites”’ brochure will be sent to 
executives, free of charge, when 
requested on a business letterhead. 


Write to: Industrial Development 
Dept. E, New York Central Rail- 
road, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 
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‘OUTPERFORMS | 

and Out Values 

all lift trucks 
in its class 








Regardless of Price! 





PRICE 


$99750 


“WE INVITE 
COMPARISON” 





1500 Ibs 


LOAD 
CAPACITY 


> 


ae 
e 
on 


ENGINEERED YEARS AHEAD 


e Complete bearing control throughout 
e Synchronized |2-volt heavy duty system 
e Feather-controlled stops 


e Equipped with automatic charger and heavy duty 
industrial battery 


e Self-aligning dual floor brakes 


OPERATES IN 28° AISLES 


APPLICATIONS 


e Hydraulic loading, unloading, stacking, moving, 
any type of material...in large or small plants. 


MORE THAN 40 BIG JOE MODELS 
e Range up to 2000 Ibs. capacity 
e Lifting heights to 130” 

NEW 24-PAGE CATALOG 


In-Between Handling is our business! 
Write for our new 24-page catalog 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Export Division: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
— Ralph Hines Road 





Hydraulic Litt TRUCKS 





Wisconsin Dells, Wisc. 


©1957 





sive than stainless steel and might 
well prove competitive in applica- 
tions ranging from chemical equip- 
ment to curtain wall construction. 
Pyroceram is made from the same 
ingredients as ordinary glass; but to 
are added one or more “nu- 
which, during heat- 


these 
cleating agents, 
treatment, change its structure from 
the amorphous form of glass to a 
fine-grained crystalline pattern. 
Pyroceram can be fabricated by all 
of the usual glass- forming methods 
drawing, and 
it can be 


—blowing, pressing. 
molding; and, in addition, 
cast, which ordinary glass cannot. 
Corning says the new materials can 
be produced in quantity, with a great 
many variations in physic: al. chem- 
ical, electrical, and mechanical prop- 
(More than 400 types have 
Inquiries from 


erties. 
already been made. 
pote ntial users are be ‘ing invited. 


How-times-change note 


What are the top attention-getters 
in the chemical-industrial field to- 
dav? Most people would list at least 
four of the following: atomic energy, 
electronics, guided missiles and high- 
energy fuels, special-purpose metals 

(titanium, zirconium, beryllium, and 
the like), tranquilizing drugs, auto- 
mation. 

Would the list have been the same 
ten years ago? Do some of these al- 





ready seem commonplace? Turn back 


the calendar, then. In 1947, the spe- 
cial-purpose metals familiar 
only to a few chemists and physicists; 
the word “automation” had not yet 
been coined (though the ideas were 
In practice in many industries ); and 
atomic energy was only beginning to 
make its industrial debut. 

The leaders in 1947, according to 
F. Eberstadt & Company, Inc., in- 
cluded antibiotics, synthetic deter- 
gents, synthetic fibers, and plastics. 
All these are still important—and still 
crowing. But the spotlight has moved 
on—and the wise man: iger has kept 


were 


up Ww ith it. 


Can you match this one? 


An interesting angle on color se- 
lection is White-Rodgers choice of 
shade for its new electric heat ther- 
mostat. Designed for close control of 
space heating in the range from 55° 
to 85° F, it has been given an Adobe 
Beige finish because, W-R says, “this 
hue has heat absorption qualities 
similar to that of the human body 

. thus providing a very close dif- 
— ntial, and kee ping variations in 
heating to a minimum. 

The thermostat is right up to date 
in its applications, too. W-R says it 
can be used to control cable heat and 
glass or rubber panels as well as 
electric baseboards. 





Aluminum’s record-breakers 





The light metals will really be moving fast 
construction 


into printing machinery, 
equipment, and the ground transportation 
field—as well as opening new lanes in air- 
craft design as big new machines like thos« 
pictured here and on page 37 swing into 
action. They ll make it possible to de slgn 
larger sections and perhaps produce them 





In One picce at tar lower cost than present- 
day assemblies. At left is the “world’s larg- 
est stretcher”—a machine that can apply a 
pull of 16 million pounds to form con- 
toured aircraft wing sections, and, at right, 
an equally big skin miller that turns out 
huge sculptured surfaces. Both are in Rey- 
nolds Metals’ McCook, Ill., plant. 
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Collates and nests enclosures, opens, stuffs, 
seals and stacks 6,000 envelopes per 

hour. Optionally imprints 
metered mail postage. 
Available in one-station 
to four-station models, 
Backed by Pitney- 
Bowes’ service, coast 





im t 


“The saving is in mailing—with 


Pitney-Bowes’ new Mail Inserting Machine. 


It has cut costs as much as $7.00 per 


thousand pieces on some mailing. Does as 


much work as eight girls did formerly. 


Shaved mailing room overtime way down, 


and we no longer need to hire, beg or 


borrow crews of clerical people. Best buy 


TMelt 


to coast! 


JULY 


1957 


in an office machine we ever made!” 


That’s a fair composite of testimonials 
we've received from users of the new PB 
Mail Inserting Machine — the Model 3100. 

The **3100” gathers, nests and stuffs into 
envelopes as many as four assorted enclo- 
sures: closes, seals, counts and stacks enve- 
lopes at speeds up to 6,000 per hour! An 
optional postage meter machine hookup 
simultaneously provides preferred metered 
mail postage—first or third class. 

It’s the fastest inserting machine ever 





PITNEY-BOWES 


Mail Inserting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter...world’s 
leading maker of mailing machines. 102 branch offices 
with service from 302 points in U.S. and Canada, & 





> “We're saving a VP’s salary 
he mailroom!” 


made, with amazing accuracy—automatic 
detectors catch errors before envelopes are 
filled. The **3100° has had five years of 
actual user tests; some test models have 
processed more than 15 million mailings! 
The **3100° is extremely versatile; can 
handle a wide range of sizes of envelopes 
and enclosures, including checks, light card 
stocks, end-folded bills, tabulating cards, 
booklets, etc. Easily controlled from one 
side it can be set in minutes, needs little 
maintenance and no skilled operator. 


Even if you have only one large mailing 
a quarter, the “3100” will quickly pay for 
itself in costs and time saved, in prompter 
and better scheduled mailings. Permits a 
far wider use of the mails. Ask the nearest 
PB office for a free demonstration. Or send 
the coupon for free illustrated literature and 
case studies of actual savings. 


















ett ited | 














i 

PITNEY-BOowEs, INC. i 
1551 Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn. - 
Send free literature on the Model 3100 Mail 
Inserting Machine. 
Name OE on eel Te Rae Da a 
Address ___ 
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REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
on Ryerson Stocks and Services 


In addition to the products shown below, you can 
call on Ryerson for flame-cut steel shapes, fabri- 
cated steel for reinforced concrete or steel frame 
construction— many other products and services. 
And equally important are the specialists who 
carry out the Ryerson quality control program 








a “ a 


CARBON STEEL & ALLOY BARS 
Most complete range of types, shapes 
and sizes as well as largest tonnage. 





SHEET STEEL & STRIP—More than 
20 different types in pattern sizes, cut- 
to-order sizes, strip coils, etc. 


ALUMINUM~— At many Ryerson plants 
—sheets, coils, plates, bars, tubing, 
architectural and structural shapes, etc. 





eee 


STRUCTURALS—I-beams, H-beams, 
channels, angles, tees and zees—all 
high quality steel to ASTM spec. A-7. 








TUBING—Seamless and welded steel 


tubing—mechanical tubing, fluid line, 
pump cylinder and structural tubing. 





INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS—PVC pipe, 


fittings, sheets and rods, rigid Kralastic 
and flexible polyethylene pipe. 


—see that customers specifications are exactly 
met, that every order is correctly filled and 
promptly delivered. As a result you get unequalled 
service and certified quality when your company 
calls Ryerson for steel, aluminum, industrial 
plastics and machinery. 





PLATES—14 types including special 
low carbon steel plates for forming and 
welding, leaded New E-Z-Cut, etc. 





STAINLESS STEEL—Allegheny stain- 
less in over 2,221 sizes, shapes, types, 
finishes: sheets, plates, bars, pipe, etc. 





MACHINERY & TOOLS—The broad- 
est line of metal-working equipment 
available from a single source. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK «© BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. « PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE, N. C. © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND © DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
(INDEX 1947-49 = 100) 
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INCOME AND PRICES EDGING HIGHER 


1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 


tESTIMATED 


1952 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PERSONAL OUTLAYS for con- 
sumption were at peak levels in the 
first half of 1957, but the rise of 
about 5 per cent from a year ago in 
the dollar total camouflaged some 
hard facts. By the time the 3 million 
new youngsters had been clothed and 
fed, and higher prices paid for al- 
most every “commodity and service 
used in daily living, the average con- 
sumer was very little better off than 


a year previously. Like the Red 
Queen in Through the Looking 


Glass, Mr. 
strained to 
stand still. 

Consumers after-tax income in the 
first quarter of 1957 was at the un- 
precedented annual rate of more 
than $295 billion, a gain of 5 per cent 
from a year ago—but on a per capita 
basis, after adjustment for price 
changes, there was no change at all 
from last year. The slight gain in 
the unit volume of consumption was 
achieved by an increase in consumer 
credit and at the expense of saving. 
The savings rate dipped from 7.3 per 
cent of disposable income in the 
fourth quarter of 1956 to 6.9 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1957, although 
it remained above a year ago. 


Averageman seemed con- 
run faster in order to 


SULLY 3937 


The evidence was not sufficient to 
justify sweeping conclusions, but 
there were signs that business might 
be somewhat stagnant. The climb of 
dollar income and sales totals to more 
and more imposing heights tended to 
obscure some underlying problems. 

With the population expanding as 
fast as it can be supported at current 


CORPORATE PROFITS 


AFTER TAXES 
BY QUARTERS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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At an annual rate of $23 billion, corporate 
profits in the first quarter of 1957 were 
considerably higher than was anticipated. 


in weekly earnings ot fac- 
1957 


‘ase IM dispos- 


\ slight decline 
tory workers in the first quarter of 
somewhat restricted the incr 
able personal income. Consumers’ prices con- 
tinued to with further inroads in 
the purchasing powe! dollar. 


ady Alice, 
tf the income 


living standards and an enormous 
share of the national wealth devoted 
to defense, our resources appear in- 
creasingly to be used for the preser- 
vation of the status quo, with rela- 
tively less provision than in recent 
vears for future progress. That this 
might be a temporary phenomenon 
was the view among a number of 
business observers who expect a re- 
sumption of gains both unit and 
dollar and income some time 
within the next year. (A forecast for 
the next twelve months appears on 
the next page. ) 


sales 


New employment peak 


Continued gains in total personal 
income seem assured for the next few 
months, since employment is expect- 
ed to rise to a new all-time peak of 
68 million in the 
rates will undoubtedly remain high. 
About 1.4 million workers whose 
Wages are covered by escalator 


Summer and wage 


clauses are to receive wage increases 
because of the steady con- 
sumer prices. 

The Consumer Price Index reached 
still another all-time high in April, 
reflecting continued advances in the 
cost of living for the typical city 
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LOOKING FOUR QUARTERS AHEAD .. . L 5 


Economic activity will set another 
new record in the twelve 
months, a period coinciding with the 
Federal fiscal ye ar. So far as can be 
seen, the country’s output of goods 
and services (the gross national prod- 
uct) should rise uninterruptedly to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$455 billion in the second quarter of 
1958. This assumes present tax rates 


coming 


and ; 
wanteits than in 1956. 

In physical terms, growth will be 
somewhat smaller than the dollar fig- 
since a further modest 
rise in prices appears likely. With 
the estimated changes in the volume 
and composition of demand, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's index of indus- 
trial production will probably reach 
150.) ( 1947-1949 100) sometime 
next Winter or Spring. Unemploy- 
after allowance for 
changes, should close to 4 
per cent of the civilian labor force. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING: Despite 
efforts to cut the budget, direct Fed- 
eral spending for goods and services 
months will ex- 


monetary policy no more re- 


: 
ures suggest, 


ment. seasonal 


average 


over the next twelve 
ceed the total projected by the Ad- 
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family. At 119.3 (1947-1949 — 100) 
the index was almost 4 per cent 
higher than a year Officials at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
compiles the index, thought that it 
might creep upward again in May 
assuring further increases 


ago. 


and June, 
in some W age rates. 

Twenty-one of the 149 major labor 
market in the 
“substantial labor surplus” category 
in May, according to the latest sur- 
vey by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. This compares with 19 such 
areas in March and 23 in May 1956. 
Cutbacks in the automobile, machin- 
ery, fabricated metals, shipbuilding, 
and textiles industries were 


areas were classified 


jewelry, 
primarily responsible for the reduc- 
tion job opportunities in the sur- 
plus areas. Contrastingly, there were 
43 areas of labor shortage in May, the 
same number as in March, but one 
fewer than a year ago. 
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First Second 


Calendar Quarter Quarter Figures in billions of dollars 
at seasonally adjusted annual rates 


1956 1957 1957 


cs be RS Ee | a eS Sects And lao See 


7 
Third Fourth First Second 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1957 1957 1958 1958 





412.2 427.1 429.5 GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 435.4 442.1 448.9 454.7 


265.7 275.0 277.3 CONSUMER SPENDING 
86.6 GOVERNMENT OUTLAYS 
65.6 PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


84.8 
67.3 


79.8 
66.8 


ministration last January by almost 
$2 billion. The recent upward trend 
in state and local government outlays 
is expected to persist. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT: The behav- 
ior of this item will reflect uneven 
movements in its major components: 
non-farm housing, other private con- 
struction, producers’ equipment, in- 
ventory change, and net foreign in- 
vestment. 

At this writing, it seems likely that 
over the next vear the value of non- 
farm housing put in place, while 
trending upward, will average about 
3 per cent below calendar 1956. The 
number of new housing units will fall 
short of the 1.1 million reached 
1956 by a considerably larger mar- 
gin since both average value per unit 
and outlays for additions and altera- 
tions will be higher. However, by 
next Spring, if not earlier, the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate should 
have moved close to its 1956 average. 

Most of the evidence bearing on 


NEE Ce A eae eee Oe Cae ue oe a oe ca ee 
For the country as a whole. in- 


creased opportunities in agriculture 
and the construction, trade, and serv- 
ice industries more than made up 
for the loss in total manufacturing 
jobs. Employment in May climbed to 
65 million, the highest for any May 
on record, although factory employ- 
ment declined for the fifth consecu- 
tive month. The loss of 500.000 fac- 
tory jobs in the first five months of 
the vear was twice the normal sea- 
sonal decrease. 


Backlogs diminish 

While manufacturers orders 
declined in April, the dip was smaller 
than usual for the time of vear and 
new business continued to surpass 
the year-ago volume by a very small 
margin. Backlogs diminished for the 
fourth consecutive month, reflecting 
the widening gap between new or- 
ders and shipments. 


hew 
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280.9 284.6 287.9 290.5 
88.3 89.7 90.9 92.1 
66.2 67.8 70.1 72.1 


prospects for producers’ equipment 
and other private building suggests 
that their aggregate will climb grad- 
ually throughout fiscal 1958S. 

As for inventories, the odds are 
that the net reduction in stocks, 
which has been a moderate drag on 
activity for several months, will 
cease sometime this Fall, setting the 
stage for another build-up in the first 
half of 195S. 

Net foreign investment should 
trend downward during fiscal 1958 
due partly to a drop in European pur- 
chases of American oil. 

CONSUMER SPENDING: The forecast 
of consumer Outlays is predicated on 
the expectations that post-tax con- 
sumer income will rise at an annual 
rate of $3 to $4 billion per quarter 
and that the portion of income saved 
will average close to 7 per cent. 
Epwin B. GEORGE, 
RoBerT |. LANpry, 


Director of Economics 
Economist 

A more detailed discussion of the prospects out- 
lined here may be obtained by writing the Business 


Economics Department, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
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Unfilled orders at the end of April 
amounted to slightly more than two 
months’ output at the current rates, 
about the same as in March, but 
fractionally below a year ago. There 
were the usual variations by indus- 
try, with backlogs ranging from five 
or six months current output in ma- 
chinery manufacturing to none at all 
(a customary situation ) among some 
producers of nondurable goods. 

Manufacturers inventories crept 
upward this Spring, but their rela- 
tionship with sales changed very lit- 
tle as compared with a year ago. 


Steel and autos falter 

There were week-to-week gains in 
steel production in May and early 
June, but output averaged about 5 
per cent below a year ago and the 
combination of vacation shutdowns 
and reduced ordering is expected to 
slice July steel production to the low- 
and Modern 
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all our accounting!” 








Now, every office can control 
Payables, Receivables, 
Payroll, General Ledger 


with one versatile unit 


With just a single accounting tool,even small 
and medium-sized firms can today establish 
a mechanized accounting department. Larg- 
er firms, too, can now have efficient decen- 
tralized accounting. Flexibly, economically 
— without specialized personnel. The new 
McBee General Records Poster handles all 
your accounting work. Accounts payable, ac- 
counts receivable, payroll, general ledger — 
any operation where related records can be 
created simultaneously. With greatest speed 
and simplicity. 

Your nearby McBee man will be glad to 
demonstrate the new General Records Post- 
er. Phone him, or send us the coupon below. 


$837 50 Forms extra — in stock, 
or printed to your order. 


GENERAL RECORDS POSTER 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities « In Canada: 
The McBee Co., Ltd.. 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16 


TO: McBee General Records Poster 
Royal McBee Corporation 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester. N. Y. 


Please send me complete information 
on the new General Records Poster 


Name. 

Firm — 

Addre SS 

Type of Business 


No. of Employ es 
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from cold strip I 
to finished tubing | § 
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IN SECONDS! > 






YODER 
ELECTRIC-WELD 
TUBE MILL 


One of the fastest... and one of the least 
expensive . . . methods of making steel 
tubing is with a Yoder Electric-Weld 
Tube Mill. The Yoder method eliminates 
the need for time-consuming heat treat- 


conditioning furnaces 


ments and costly 


for most tube needs. Scrap losses, too, 
are far lower than any other method . 


¢ 


usually less than 2°. 


The Yoder Type-M Mill shown above is 
operated by one man and a helper. Coiled 
strip on this mill is continuously cold- 
roll formed, welded and cut to required 
a matter of seconds... at 
speeds up to 340 f.p.m. The quality of 
the resulting tube is constantly better 
than the requirements of commercial 
standards. This is one of many reasons 
why manufacturers and users of tubing 
the world over are using more Yoder 
all other makes combined. 


lengths in 


mills than 
If your business requires pipe and tub- 
ing, ferrous or non-ferrous, in sizes from 
14-inch up to 26-inch diameter, Yoder 
can supply the engineering service and 
machines to produce it faster and better 
for less! For complete details, write for 
the Yoder Tube Mill Manual. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ENMCINEERING 


PIPE AND 


RS 


(ferrous or non-ferrous) 


MANUFACTURING 
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RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


GM RESIDENTIAL 
MME ALL NEW CONSTRUCTION 








MAR. APR. 


APR. FEB. 


1956 1957 1957 1957 


Although housing starts this Spring dropped 
to the eight years, there 
is an increase in prospect (see page 20). 


lowest level in 


est level in several years. It was the 
consensus among steel manufacturers 
that orders for steel might continue 
to falter until the fourth quarter of 
1957, zest in buying is 
expected. Steel ingot production in 
May and early June averaged about 
2.2 million tons a week, down from 
both the 2.5 million level prevalent 
in the first two months of 1957 and 
the 2.3 million level of a year ago. 

Automobile production was re- 
duced rather sharply in early June, as 
all hope of a Spring buying spree 
faded and dealers’ inventories start- 
ed to climb. The output of automo- 
biles is expected to stay at reduced 
levels until after the model change- 
overs are completed this Fall. New 
car registration in the first four 
months of the year amounted to 
slightly less than 2 million, just a 
shade higher (0.4 per cent) than a 
year ago. Dealers’ stocks of new cars 
on June | totaled 792,425 units, 8 per 
cent higher than on May 1, although 
still 1 per cent lower than a year ago. 

The output of household durable 
goods limped along in May and early 
June, averaging about 10-12 per cent 
higher than in the so-called “normal” 
vears 1947-1949. Cuts were especial- 
ly sharp in the output of television 
sets, contrasting with a slight gain in 
radio production. 


when new 


The physical volume of industrial 
production in April was 46 per cent 
higher than the average for the years 
1947-1949. according to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s islets. After allow- 
ance for seasonal variations, this was 
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HOW RETAIL TRADE IN FIRST 
HALF OF 1957 COMPARED 
WITH FIRST HALF OF 1956 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES 





























0 
1957 


v 
1956 


Total retail trade in the first six months of 
1957 was estimated at 4 per cent higher than 
a year ago by Dun & BrapstrEET, INC. 


slightly lower than in the first three 
months of the vear, but output re- 
mained above last year. 


Gains maintained at retail 
Retail dollar volume in the first 
half of June was _ inged from the 
comparable period o 1956, accord- 
ing to spot serene from Dun & 
BRADSTREET Offices in 66 selected cit- 
ies. Regionally, the year-to-year sales 
comparisons varied from a dip of 
3 per cent in the West North 
> per cent 


about 3 
Central region to a gain of 3 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Sales of all retail stores in May 
amounted to $16.9 billion, the Com- 
merce Department reported. After 
adjustment for seasonal variations 
and for the differing number of trad- 
ing days, this was 1 per cent higher 
than in April, 4 per cent higher th: in 
a year ago. 

The large ‘st gain from a year ago 
in May sale ‘s was at food and grocery 
stores, with an average increase of 
10 per cent. Stores selling apparel 
and furniture and appliances sold 
about 1 per cent more than in May 
1957, while department stores sold 
about 1 per cent less. Volume at 
gasoline stations rose 9 per cent and 
sales of cars. parts, and automotive 
supplies were up 8 per cent. 

Consumers continued to rely heav- 


ily on credit to finance their pur- 
chases of automobiles and _ other 
goods. Total consumer credit out- 


standing at the end of April rose to 
$41 billion, some $2.8 billion higher 
than a year ago. Most of the year-to- 


Industry 














vear increase was attributable to 
larger installment purchases. Con- 
sumers owed $31.5 billion in install- 
ment debt at the end of April, $2.1 


billion more than a vear ago. 


Building outlook good 

After reaching a record high for 
the month in April, building permit 
values for 217 cities in May fell 5 per 
cent to $561 million, some 6 per cent 
below a year ago. Regionally, the 
changes from a year ago varied from 
a rise of 19 per cent in the Pacific 
Coast region to a decline of 17 per 
cent in the East Central states. Ac- 
cording to the Dun & BRADSTREET 
compilation of building permit values 
for 217 cities for the first five months 
of 1957, there were six cities with 
permit values of more than $50 mil- 





BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 


lion. New York had the largest per- 
mit volume, $336 million: the next 
five, in order of importance, were 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Houston, San 
Diego, and Dallas. 

The actual volume of construction 
put in place in May hit a new high 
for the month, lifting the total for 
the first five months of the year to 
a record $17.1 billion—3 per cent 
larger than in the comparable period 
a year ago. Just about all of the 
gain probably resulted from higher 
prices. The Department of Com- 
merce s composite index of construc- 
tion costs in the first few months of 
1957 was running about 3 per cent 
above a year ago. 

The increase over a year ago in 
outlays for new construction in the 
January-May period was almost en- 











1939 1947 Selected Latest Previous Year 
Average Average WEEKLY Indicators? Week Week Ago 
102 163 STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 224 221 229 

Ten Thousand Tons (a) 
25 ay ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 120 116 114 
Ten Million KW Hours (b) 
76 121 BITUMINOUS COAL MINED 103 100 103 
Hundred Thousand Tons (c) 
69 92 AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 150 152 121 
Thousand Cars and Trucks (d) 
35 98 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 125 125 131 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 
5 13 BANK CLEARINGS 122 103 123 
Hundred Million Dollars (f) 
284 67 BUSINESS FAILURES 265 289 286 
Number of Failures (f) 

1939 1947 Selected Latest Previous Year 
Average Average MONTHLY Indicators! Month Month Ago 

58 100 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 143 144 141 

Index 1947-1949 = 100 [e) 
58 95 NONFARM COMMODITY PRICES 125.3 125.4 121.7 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
37 100 FARM COMMODITY PRICES 89.5 90.6 90.9 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
59.4 95.5 CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 119.5 119.3 115.4 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
3eo 10.0 RETAIL SALES 16.9 16.3 16.3 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
5.4 15.6 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 27.7 29.3 27.6 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
45.8 58.0 EMPLOYMENT 65.2 64.3 65.2 
Millions of Persons (h) 
72.9 190.5 PERSONAL INCOME 340.4 339.3 322.8 
Billions of Dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annual rate (h) 
103 257 BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 560.6 587.8 596.1 


Millions of Dollars (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; (b) Edison Elect. Inst.; (c) Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive News; (e) 
Federal Reserve Board; (f) DUN & BRADsTREET, INC.; (g) Bureau of Labor Statistics; (h) Department of Commerce 
TWEEKLY INDICATORS: Steel data for the fourth week of June; coal and sales for the second week; all 


others for third week. 


IMONTHLY INDICATORS: Manufacturers’ sales for April; all others for May. 
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90% of overhead 
Servicing can be 
done faster and 
Safer with these 
ECONOMY Hi-Reach 
Telescopers! 








Model LB | 








Model LB 


Hi-Reach Telescopers 
Four heights 20 ft. to 35 ft 
Standard Models from $1510.00 up. 


Model PUL 
Three Standard Models 


No. 1 — Lift 10'9”..... .. $370.00 
No. 2 — Lift 11° 9” .. $390.00 
No. 3 — Lift 15’ 0” .. $400.00 


Rubber tired wheels $10.00 extra 
F.O.B. Chicago 
Custom built Hi-Reach Tele- 
scopers up to 100 ft. Write for 
complete catalogue. Economy 
Engineering Co., 4516 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 24, Ill., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


JeUconomy 
| Hl pNGLINV ERIN 
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can your business 








HOW 
MUCH 


more cash 


$ 300,000. 





$ 50,000. 


(JU UU oo 


a $ 25,000. 
use : 


More cash... without renewal problems 


Experience has proven that COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial 
Financing Plan for manufacturers and wholesalers usually 
provides more cash than is available from other sources. Money 
is normally ready for use a few days after first contact and it is 
available as long as needed without negotiations for renewal. 


Over one billion dollars a year%& 


The Commercial Financing Plan is simple and flexible. There 
is no interference with management, no fixed long-term commit- 
ment, no preliminary expense. You minimize cost by paying 
only for cash actually used and the one reasonable charge is tax 
deductible. 


Write or wire for additional facts 


Contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION Office 
listed here. Just say, ““Send me more information about the plan 
described in Dun’s Review & Modern Industry.” 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2; 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6; 722 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14; 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17; 112 Pine St., San Francisco 6. 





Consult 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 









>K COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
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several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working 
capital. The 1956 total volume of the finance subsidiaries 
amounted to over three billion dollars. 


$ 5,000,000. 


$ 1,000,000. 





tirely attributable to increased pub- 
lic construction. Private ‘ly financed 
building was only a hair’s breadth 
higher than last year, with the over- 
all figure concealing marked differ- 
ences by type of construction. 

The most marked gain in the physi- 
cal volume of privately financed con- 
struction in the first five months of 
this year was in noncommercial non- 
residential building, with a particu- 
larly notable 46 per cent increase in 
hospital construction. 

The five-months total for industrial 
construction surpassed last year’s vol- 
ume by 16 per cent and spending for 
office buildings and warehouses was 
up 12 per cent. Outlays for new 
dwelling units and stores, restau- 
rants, and garages fell 12 and 16 per 
cent below a year ago. 


Housing recovery due 

While it is estimated that housing 
starts for 1957 will drop to about 
900,000 units, down from the 1.118.- 
100 in 1956, low vacancy rates cou- 
pled with increasing family forma- 
tion and some easing in home mort- 
gage rates are cited by some industry 
observers as factors favoring a near 
future increase in the demand for 
housing. It is the consensus that 
starts may recover to something over 
1 million units in 1958. 


Plant expansion high 

Although outlays for new plant 
and equipment in the first half of 
1957 were a shade lower than had 
been forecast earlier, the difference 
is expected to be regained in the 
second half of the year, according to 
the latest survey by the Commerce 
Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Total spending for new plant and 
equipment in 1957 is still expected to 
hit $37.4 billion, a gain of 6.5 per 
cent over that in 1956. Expenditures 
for the first nine months of 1957 are 
scheduled to rise 9 per cent above a 
year ago, implying a moderate slack- 
ening in the rate of increase in the 
fourth quarter, if the annual estimate 
proves correct. A year-to-year gain in 

capital spending will occur in almost 
all industry groups. 





This is a Business Conditions Staft 
Report, prepared by Lorraine Carson, 


Business Conditions Editor. 
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Here’s BIG BUSINESS Bookkeeping... 
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With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 


payroll, cost control, accounts payable... all become mechanized operations. Look at the 


out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at f > 
your fingertips. Control your 
work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MON R E 


always accurately. Write or 


price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 


accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements 







. for CALCULATING 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. ay ADDING 
General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. <smnmeaiien eceeme 
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Exclusive with 
Stran-Steel 
Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN 
METAL WALL 


For new beauty 
in all-steel construction 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are 
clad with a look of luxury. With new 
Stran-Satin metal wall you get an attrac- 
tive rib design and a soft pleasing luster. 
A wall that is strong and durable, assem- 
bled with panels that are longer, wider 
and easier to erect. In combination with 
other materials—brick, stone, wood or 
glass—Stran-Satin metal wall gives you 
limitless variation of exterior decor. 


America’s newest and finest Rigid Frame 
buildings can be site-styled, too. They are 
available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 


Plan. As little as 25°) initial investment, up | 


to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan ¢« A Unit of 


> . 
NATIONAL STEEL ll) CORPORATION 


Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atianta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bldg 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Tecumseh Rd 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St 
N. Kansas City 16, Mo 1322 By 
San Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
1200 18th St., N.W 


riington 


Washington 6 


Stran-Steei Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan 
Please send me the Industrial Build- 
ings Catalog. 
Please have your representative call. 
Name 
Title 
Company_— 


Address 


Zone State 


City 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 





EDGING up 2 per cent in May, 
business failures reached 1,200, a 
toll exceeded only once (in March) 
in the past sixteen years. But the 
rise from the comparable month of 
1956 was slight—3 per cent—and 
casualties remained below the pre- 
war level of 1,238 in 1940. 

In relation to the listed business 
population, concerns failed at a rate 
of 50 for every 10,000 appearing in 
the Dun & Brapstreet Reference 
Book, according to Dun’s FAILurRE 
INpEx. The index projects monthly 
mortality to an annual rate and ad- 
justs for seasonal variation. The cur- 
rent rate turned up slightly from 48 
in April and 49 in May last year, vet 
it was considerably less severe than 
the 66 for each 10,000 listed enter- 
prises in 1940. 

For the fourth consecutive month, 
liabilities contrary to the 
number of casualties. de- 
clined 8 per cent to $52.5 million. 
the lowest 1957. 
There was a dip in failures with lia- 
million that 


moved | 
Losses 


volume so tar in 


bilities in excess of $] 
con- 
cerns with liabilities $5.000 
and among those with liabilities be- 


outweighed increases among 


under 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Liabilities 


Number 
5S Months S Months 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
MUINING. MANUFACTURING 1030 1066 98 4 9}. 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc 28 5.8 
Food and Kindred Products 8 | 
Textile Products, Apparel 226 
Lumber, Lumber Products 189 
Paper, Printing, Publishing 57 
Chemicals, Allied Products 
Leather, Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 
Iron, Steel and Products 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


{ ¢ irrent liabilities in? 


millions of dollars) 


Arh em AA 
— 
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WHOLFSALE TRADI 
Food and Farm Products 
Apparel 
Drv Goods.. 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre 
(Chemicals and Drugs 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


~—t iw iv iv 


ReTAIL TRADE. 
Food and Liquor... 4 424 
Gseneral Merchandise. . 118 
Apparel and Accessories 540 
Furniture, Furnishings. . 339 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats... Hdwre. 153 
Automotive Group } 299 
Fating, Drinking Places. 53 463 
Drug Stores 62 
Miscellaneous... 258 


CONSTRUCTION ( 702 
General Bldg. Contractors 268 
Building Subcontractors... 5 394 
Other Contractors. 40 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE..... 421 19. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES. 6005 5391 285.0 236.5 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add to totals. 


r 
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tween $100,000 and $1 million. Actu- 
ally, a new high was established for 
the latter size group. 

Wholesaling and manufacturing 
tolls rose most sharply during May. 
Among the wholesalers, casualties 
reached a postwar peak, with marked 
increases in the machinery and gen- 
eral merchandise trades. Five indus- 
tries contributed to the heavier man- 
ufacturing tolls: textiles; lumber: 
printing and publishing; stone, clay, 
and glass; and machinery. 

Casualties continued the 
1956 level in trade and construction, 
although thev dipped slightly among 
manufacturing and service establish- 
ments. May marked the thirteenth 
straight month in which retail and 


abc ve 


construction tolls exceeded the com- 
parable level of the previous vear. 
In these two industry divisions, in- 
creases over last May prevailed gen- 
erally, except for a drop in apparel 
but there were 
differences in the 


store casualties, 
marked 
the upward movement. 

Tolls were higher than a year ago 
in the North Central South 
Central regions, as well as in the 


South Atlantic region. 


rates of 


and 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


May 
1956 


May 
1957 


April 
1957 
DUN’S FAILURE INDEXx*® 
Unadjusted. . $2.6 si. $1.3 
Adjusted, seasonally SO. 1 48.9 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 1.200 ; 5 164 


NUMBER BY SIZE AND Dest 
Under $5,000... 192 194 
$5,000—$25 000. . $74 
$25.000_—$ 100.000 . 303 
Over $100,000. 13] 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing. . 205 
Wholesale Trade - ‘ 
Retail Trade... 575 + 4 
Construction S : 37 
Commercial Service $2 13 


LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
$52.552 $57,103 $59.90] — 2 


1. | 2 


CURRENT... 


TOTAL. $4.925 57.347 60.334 9 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 listed enterprises 


listed in the DuN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


Per cent change. May 1957 from May 1956. 


BUSINESS FAILURES include those businesses that 
ceased operations following assignment or bank- 
rup(cy, ceased with loss to creditors after such ac- 
fions as execution, attachment; 
voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid obligations; 
were involved in court actions such as receivership, 
voluntarily 


fore¢ losure, or 


reorganization, or 
compromised with creditors out of court. 


arrangement; or 


CURRENT LtaBiLities, as used in The Failure 
Record, have a Spec ial Meaning, they include all 
accounts and notes payable and all obligations, 
whether in secured form or not, known to be held 
by banks, officers, affiliated companies, supplying 
companies, or the Government. They do not in- 
clude long-term, publicly held obligations. Off- 
setting assets are not taken into account, 
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THE McKAY MACHINE COMPANY'S ELEC- 
TRIC RESISTANCE WELD TUBE MILL IS EQUIPPED 
WITH CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL. FOR YEARS 
McKAY HAS SPECIFIED CUTLER-HAMMER MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR THEIR MACHINES. 


THE 12 STATION TRAVELING 
HEAD TRANSFER MILLING, DRILLING 
AND BROACHING MACHINE BUILT 
BY THE KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP. 
CUTLER-HAMMER THREE-STAR MOTOR 
CONTROL AND HEAVY DUTY OIL-TIGHT 
PUSHBUTTONS WERE INSTALLED AS ORIGI- 
NAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT. 


war! Better Machine 




















THE SERIES C STYLELINE DEEP THROAT POWER 
PRESS BUILT BY THE NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL 
WORKS IS EQUIPPED WITH CUTLER-HAMMER THREE- 
STAR MOTOR CONTROL AND HEAVY DUTY OllL- 
TIGHT PUSHBUTTONS. 


Let the Stars be Your 


Whether or not a new machine can do a needed job 
is not difficult to determine. But the big question 
to be answered before purchase is always, ‘‘Will it 
do the job day after day for years without trouble 
and delays?”’ 

Experienced buyers are not concerned by this 
question which time must answer. They know there 
are reliable guides to dependable machine per- 
formance and they base their judgment on these 
when making selections. One such guide which is 
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widely used is Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor 
Control. 

Cutler-Hammer Three-Star Motor Control does 
more than assure the buyer the electrical equipment 
is completely dependable. It shows the standard to 
which the machine was designed and built. It has 
long been the choice of the leaders and the mark 
of better machines. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1436 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Efficiency 


Five minutes ago, this was a busy office, 
over the room. Now 


st What 
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with papers strewn al 
look: clean and neat, in minutes. 
happened? Mr. Executive simply put 
thing in its pe ce. Steelcase 
furniture 


eacn WOrkKING Ga y 


Note too, the superb 


unmatched beauty. No won- 
Yenever more than price is a factor 


2elcase is consistently first choice. 


Ask your secretary... 
to send for the new full 
lor Steelcase Show- 
case brochure. Just 
write Department D. 


OFFICE FURNITURE STEELCASE INC. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Recent Steelcase 
installations include 
major offices for 


OFC lesliit tg 
Tractor Company 


e Ford Motor Company 
e General Mills 


© Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company 


e Socony Mobil 
Oil Company, Inc. 
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W) HERE IS American industry headed in the coming 
decade? Ask any economist and more likely than not 
vou ll get a gratifying answer. An astute politician will 
be quick to predict unparalleled prosperity for all, and 
on a clear day any advertising man worth his salt can 
see ahead to an era of ndveonal leisure, with two heli- 
copters on every roof and the entire population enthusi- 
astically engaged in an uninterrupted orgy of con- 
sumption. 

All this economic optimism is heartening to business 
men—but the fact is that most of it has come from ob- 
servers, amateur and professional, who in the last analy- 
sis don’t have to make their rosy predictions come true. 
What about the men who do? How do the men who 
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actually control American industry from day to dav 
whose decisions largely shape the economic future 
regard the prospects for their own companies and the 
national economy? For a reliable first-hand answer, 
DR&MI queried in confidence 110 presidents of key 
U.S. companies with assets totaling over $27 billion. 
The result: An overwhelming vote of confidence in 
the future of the economy as a whole and in the growth 
prospects for their own companies. Almost to a man, 
these 110 chief executives predicted record-breaking 
growth in company sales over the coming ten years. 
Most often the figure given was between 175 and 200 
per cent of current sales levels. One president foresees 
his company tripling its current sales by 1967. None 
29 





expects to lose ground, and one of 
the two least positive replies (“I can- 
not yet see ten years ahead” and “I 
cannot guess the future’) came from 
the head of a company whose sales 
have increased almost 17-fold in the 
past 16 years. 

Not one of the preside nts queried 
fears a major recession this year, and 
three out of four feel confident that 
no important economic setbacks will 
in the coming decade. Only 
any likelihood of a 


occur 


a dozen see 





HOW MUCH WILL PANEL 
COMPANIES GROW BETWEEN 
NOW AND 1967? 


PERCENTAGE OF 
PANEL COMPANIES 
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major recession or depression during 
the next ten years, and seven of these 
twelve rule out this possibility until 
some time after 1960. One thinks he 
sees trouble ahead “in the form of in- 
Hation—not deflation.” 

The presidents economic opti- 
mism, surprising in its strength and 
comparative unanimity, is based very 
largely confidence that no big 
shooting war will start between now 
and 1967. Close to three-fourths of 
the chief executives predicted flatly 
that no major war would break out 
during this period—unless, in one 
man’s words, “the U.S. is sleeping.” 
A few of the presidents hedged on 
this question, some declined to an- 
swer, and one in twenty said he 
feared that a war would come or was 
“quite possible.” A total of three men 
expect both a war and a depression. 
But the views add up to a powerful 
consensus that U.S. business can ex- 
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pect to thrive undisturbed during a 
decade of peace. 

What are the men like who will 
guide their companies into this 
bright future, in a world of increas- 
ing political and technological com- 
plexity? 

The typical member of DR&MI's 
Presidents’ Panel is 55 years old. He 
has been with his present company 
about 25 years and reached the top a 
scant seven vears Although he 
may have he Id executive jobs in one 
or two other organizations, the 
chances are he first attained execu- 
tive rank in his present company. 
Five to one, he’s a college graduate 
or has had some college training. 
Outside of his own company and its 
affiliates or subsidiaries, he probably 
holds few if any directorships. He 
guides company policy y and delegates 
the responsibility for imple menting it 
through nine or ten subordinates who 
report directly to him. He works 
from 51 to 53 hours a week. His big- 
gest worries, on duty and off, can be 
summed up in two words: people 
and profits. 

But this composite statistical pro- 
file of the chief executive masks the 
wide variety of characteristics that 
identify him as a man diverse, intri- 
cate, and unique. 

If he directs a company owned or 
controlled by his family, the typical 
Panel president reached _ the top 
about ten years earlier than his Panel 
colleagues. If he is one of a small, 
6 per cent minority, he was brought 
in from outside to become president 
of his present company. But a sig- 
nificant one-fifth of the Panel are 
men who put in 30 years or more of 
hard work with their present com- 
panies before they reached the top— 
a record that seems to be increasing- 
ly characteristic of top executive ca- 
reers. Since 1900, the sociologist 
Mabel Newcomer has reported, the 
number of executives reaching the 
top after long service has been in- 
creasing. From 4 per cent at the turn 
of the century, it rose to 10 per cent 
in 1925, and seven years ago, at the 
mid-century mark, to 18.5 per cent. 

Today, the president's own com- 
pany is likely to be the high road of 
executive success. But he reaches his 
destination by many routes. The most 
heavily traveled single pathway 
toward the presidenti: al destination 
is sales; long and varied service in 
diverse management areas an almost 
equally traveled alternate route. To- 


ago. 


AMONG THE PANEL MEMBERS are 
these company presidents. Photographs of 
the other participants will appear in sub- 
sequent Panel reports during the coming 
year. For a complete list of panelists, turn 


to page 94. 


O. Parker McComas 
Philip Morris Inc. 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 
International Business 
Machines Corporation 


R. L. Gray 
Armco Steel Corporation 


John A. Hill 


Air Reduction Co., Inc. 


John S. Coleman 
Burroughs Corporation 


I. W. Wilson 
Aluminum Company of 
America 


W. J. Tuohy 
The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co. 


Kempton Dunn 
American Brake Shoe Co, 


G. S. Tompkins 
American Viscose 
Corporation 


R. G. Lucks 
California Packing 
Corporation 


Harmon S. Eberhard 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Charles H. Percy 
Bell & Howell Co. 
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George H. Coppers 
National Biscuit Co. 


24 
Robert W. Galvin 


Motorola, Inc. 





Herbert C. Buetow 
Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co. 





Martin M. Reed 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


Co. 





H. W. Comfort 
The Borden Co. 





Sylvan Geismar 


The Manhattan Shirt Co. 





Paul S. Gerot 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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James F. Thornton 
The Lummus Co. 





Roy W. Moore 
Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc. 





James F. Clark 


ACF Industries, Inc. 





F. W. Specht 
Armour and Co. 





R. S. Ingersoll 
Borg-Warner 
C orporation 





L. A. Petersen 
Otis Elevator Co. 





William J. Clapp 
Florida Power 
Corporation 


gether, these two avenues of progress 
were followed by more than half the 
presidents—again, a pattern already 
noted by researchers in the field. An 
additional third of the DR&MI Panel 
presidents reached the top through 
finance or production, and a few 
came up primarily through legal or 
engineering avenues. 

The growing concentration of busi- 
ness experience in sales—or, alterna- 
tively, executive rotation through a 
series of diversified areas of contend 
—goes hand in hand with the increas- 
ing professionalization of manage- 
ment. Men with varied or predomi- 
nantly sales experience have learned 
to achieve results through people 
rather than through their own spe- 
cialized personal skills or knowledge. 
Often today’s chief corporate execu- 
tive has at some time understudied 
every key role in the company he 
now directs. 


Where They Started Out 


Although the main routes to the 
top corporate post may be mapped in 
a meaningful pattern, the Panel pres- 
idents’ first full-time jobs vary far too 
widely to indicate any ty pical start- 
ing-point in the race for corporate 
leadership. Law and engineering jobs 
appear to be the most common first 
employment, but eight in every ten 
Panel presidents started out in other 
jobs, as diverse as laborer in a steel 
mill, hourly worker in a copper wire 
mill, machine tender, “active mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Ex- 
change,” “stock exchange firm cable 
clerk,” and “country store and post 
office.” Despite the increasing profes- 
sionalization of management, it 
seems, the legendary Horatio Alger 
hero of humble beginnings may still 
play a part in the American success 
story. 


But the Alger hero is being in- 
creasingly displaced—and in more 
ways than one. 
leader is a man with far more educa- 
tion than his predecessor of previous 
generations, and much more highly 
educated than the general popula- 
tion. More than three-fourths of the 
DR&MI Panel presidents completed 
college—many, principally in law, 
with advanced degrees. Almost an 
additional tenth of the presidents had 
some college training. This pattern 
bears out the findings of wes Univer- 
sity of Chicago scientists, Lloyd 
Warner and Jame sC, Abeneh n, who 
found that between 1928 and 1952 
the proportion of business leaders 
with college degrees had risen from 
32 per cent to 57 per cent. “Educa- 
tion,’ they concluded rather sweep- 
ingly, “has become the royal road to 
positions of power and prestige in 
American business and industry.” 

But the executive without college 
education, while possibly slowed 
down or partially handicapped in his 
rise to the top, is by no means pre- 
vented from reaching it. Ten per cent 
of the Panel presidents completed 
high school only, and a few dropped 
out of high school between the ages 
of 14 and 16. A few others went on 
to business school. It is interesting to 
note that two of the presidents who 
left high school before graduating 
feel that lack of further education 
has made it harder for them to get 
and keep the top company job. Yet 
even one president with an AB de- 
gree regards his chief personal handi- 
cap as “lack of education, that is, 
graduate work 
tration.” 

Career histories aside, how do 
these presidents handle their jobs 
today? What are their main problems 
and ways of dealing with them? How 
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business adminis- 





IN THE NEXT TEN YEARS... 


WILL WE HAVE A DEPRESSION? 
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THE PANEL COMPANIES: A PROFILE 


Who they are, what they do, where they do it 


—their size, age, and stature 


Almost the entire life history of the United States is spanned by 
the 110 Panel companies. The oldest was founded a dozen vears 
before musket shots at Lexington set off the Revolutionary War, 
and the youngest was organized a year after nuclear fission over 
Hiroshima ended World War II. Somewhat more than half the 
companies were started back in the 1800's. Most of the others, 
which got under way after 1900, owe their existence to the great 
technological deve lopments of this century—from aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, and radio to plastics, transistors, and nucleonics. 

Collectively, Panel companies account for a total payroll of 
more than 1.7 million employees. Nearly half have more than 
10,000 employees apiece; another fifth, more than 5,000; fewer 
than 5 per cent, under 1,000. None has fewer than 300 on its 
payroll. These concerns own $27 billion in total assets, have a 
net worth of nearly $15 billion, and enjoy annual net sales well 
in excess of $32 billion. 

They manufacture a variety of industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts—from shirts to steel, from electric shavers to electronic data 
processing equipment—in 1,773 plants across the country. More 
than 44 per cent of the group have anywhere from six to 50 
plants apiece; over 9 per cent, 51 plants or more. Panel com- 
panies comprise a cross-section of all major segments of American 
industry; a tew represent transportation, insurance, electric 
power, and national wholesale trade. 











do they see themselves as men and 
as top executives? 

In his office, a nerve center of com- 
munications and control, a president 
must regularly deal with certain key 
executives. On the average, between 
nine and ten individuals directly re- 
port to the Panel presidents. Fewer 
than one-third of the Panel presi- 
dents have more than ten people ac- 
countable to them directly, but the 
range goes all the way from one sub- 
ordinate to 30. 

In theory, a group of three to eight 
subordinates is often considered the 
most desirable span of control. Re- 
cent surveys have suggested, how- 
ever, that span of control tends to in- 
crease with company size. Since the 
great majority of the companies di- 
rected by DR&MI Panel presidents 
are among the 400 biggest American 
corporations, their relatively large 
average span of control bears out this 
trend. One Panel president with a 
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span of control of twenty subordi- 
nates, for example, requires thirteen 
for domestic operations and an addi- 
tional seven for foreign activities. 
Often, no doubt, the span of control 
may look bigger on the organization 
chart than it really is in practical 
day-to-day operations. 

Whatever his span of control, there 
never seem to be quite enough hours 
in the president’s week for him to 
keep on top of his unending responsi- 
bilities. The typical Panel president 
works hard and long. He averages 
between ten and 12% hours of over- 
time a week, though his workweek 
may run as long as 80 hours. Yet, as 
a rule, he doesn’t think of himself as 
overworked. One _ president — said 
frankly that he is “just not properly 
organized.” Another man simply ob- 
served, “Being president is a 24-hour 
job.” 

Few of the presidents who named 
a specific number of weekly working 


hours (at their desks and at home) 
would disagree with that. Nor would 
many dispute the view of another 
president who declined to be pinned 
down to naming any specific number 
of hours worke d a week because he 
felt a realistic answer was impos- 
sible. “To insert a figure,” he wrote, 
“would mean that your work is meas- 
ured by actual hours in working at 
some thing or working with people. 
How can one possibly identify the 
half-hour stroll, an hour working in 
the garden, or a few hours on the 
beach with the mind actively at work 
on company problems? Some of the 
most productive and important think- 
ing and decisions result from such 
periods.” Like 90 per cent of the 
other Panel members, however, this 
president doesn't consider himself 
overworked. 


Why Presidents Get Gray 


Collectively, the 110 presidents on 
the Panel put in well over 5,000 
hours of official duty a week. What 
do they worry about most during 
these hours of intense pressure, as 
well as in the quieter, off-duty hours 
—alone in front of their shaving mir- 
rors in the morning, commuting, or 
lying awake at night? 

Most often—three times in ten— 
the answer is a simple one: people. 
Panel members worry about the peo- 
ple they have and the people they 
need. They worry about “getting the 
right man, pr operly trained and qual- 
ified for leadership, in the right 
place.” They worry a good deal 
about the kind of men w ws will suc- 
ceed them and run the company 
when they retire. One man stated his 
most worrisome problem this w ay: 
“To get young people to have the 
same enthusiasm and to work as hard 
as they did years ago so that they 
may qualify to advance and take over 
key positions.” Another worries chief- 
ly about the “tendency of manage- 
ment personnel to seek personal 
aggrandizement and to create and 
maintain a hierarchy.” Still another 
said his principal personnel WOITY 
was “being sure that one or two of 
my sulsordinates do not create in 
their subordinates a feeling of frus- 
tration through poor communica- 
tion.” One president sums up the per- 
sonnel problem this way: “People— 
their selection, training, develop- 
ment, and stimulation—and finally, 
their ability to pass this on to others.” 

continued on page 92 
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Fifty-year growth: At left, Mrs. Henry Ford drives 1906 model out of Piquette plant; at right, present-day Ford plant at Mahwah, N_]. 


WHAT PUTS THEM OUT AHEAD? 


Most of today’s 


they su 


IN A TYPICAL YEAR, well over 
300,000 business concerns close their 
doors for good. Some are sold to 
larger companies or discontinued be- 
cause the owner dies or retires. A 
good many, perhaps the majority, 
succumb to the forces of competition 
or the vagaries of the economic cli- 
mate. On the average, a new enter- 
prise can expect to exist only about 
eight years before it disappears or 
heaets its identity. 

But many companies endure and 
flourish in spite of competition and 
adverse economic conditions. Look- 
ing at the leaders of industry today, 
it is difficult to realize that most were 
once small and many were at one 
time dominated by larger competi- 
tors. 

— the road to the top is a rocky 
one can be seen from a look at the 
bienedy of the automobile industry. 
Here is a fiercely competitive fie Id— 
one in which the stakes are lar ge and 
the weak are quickly clieeidated by 
the brusque edict of the marketplace. 
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cceed when so many of their competiio: 


industrial giants were once small businesses. How did 


the wayside? 
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LOUIS A. ALLEN, Director of Organization Planning, 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton 


In 1893, 
named Charles Duryea first drove a 
horseless carriage about the dirt 
roads of Reading, Pa. Since that time, 
more than 2.000 companies have es- 
saved the business of manufacturing 
and selling automobiles. Of that 
number only a handful survive. Gone 
are the Locomobile, the Stevens- 
Duryea, the Stanley Steamer, and the 
Welch. Gone too are the Pierce-Ar- 
row, the Peerless, the Franklin, and 
hundreds more. The leaders of indus- 
try today have survived trials that 
swept the others from the boards. 
and in so doing have spelled out 
dramatically the lessons of success. 

Consider General Motors. Some 36 
vears ago, General Motors had _ suf- 
fered a $38 million deficit and was 
in severe difficulty. Today it is the 
largest and most profitable manufac- 
turing enterprise in the world. It has 
assets of $6 billion and annual sales 
twice as great. In less than twenty 
vears it has increased its sales vol- 
ume ten times, steadily swelling its 


an enterprising inventor 


profits. If we probe deep enough, we 
can identify several factors that un- 
derlie the General Motors success 
story. The significant fact is that 
these are not peculiar to General 
Motors. We find a similar pattern if 
we look at other companies that 
have survived the perils of time and 
the marketplace. 

Ford Motor Company provides an 
equally impressive example. Started 
in 1903 by Henry Ford, with cash in 
hand of $49,000, the company grew 
quic ‘kly under the single-minded gen- 
ius of its founder. Yet it had its vicis- 
situdes. In 1909, Henry Ford was 
ready to sell out for $8 million. but 
he held on, and his company again 
became a dominant factor in the in- 
dustry—holding at time more 
than 50 per cent of the market. Then, 
by 1946, it was $52 million in the red 
and losing money at the rate of $9 
million a month. 

Henry Ford If and Ernest R. 
Breech took over the company and 
were able to bring it back in one of 


one 
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the most dramatic recoveries in the 
history of business enterprise. Effi- 
cient, aggressive, and profitable, to- 
day it is second in the industry. 

In the chemical field, take the case 
of E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
[It was founded in 1802 as a small 
powder mill on the banks of the 
Brandywine and flourished for 100 
years. But in 1902 it entered a time 
of troubles, and the owners were on 
the verge of selling to their nearest 
competitor. With new family man- 
agement, Du Pont regained its stride 
and forged to the foretront of the 
chemical industry and the great en- 
terprises of the world. 

On the surface, it would appear 
that the elements making for long- 
term business profit differ with the 
personalities, the markets, and the 
conditions under which companies 
operate. On closer examination, sev- 
eral factors are seen to distinguish 
the companies that succeeded over 
the long term from their lagging 
competitors. 

These factors, which will be dis- 
cussed in detail, have been identified 
by a study of 128 companies selected 
on the basis of long-term profitability 
and growth. Almost without excep- 
tion, these companies have success- 
fully surmounted at least one major 
challenge to their continuity and ex- 
pansion. Each of the major industrial 


groups was represented in the study. 
automobiles. 


In such industries as 
chemicals, foods, and oil, the growth 
history of from three to six of the 
leaders was compared and evaluated. 
Histories of five companies that had 
more than $50 million in sales yet 
later failed or discontinued opera- 
tions were also reviewed. 


Professional Management 


The most important characteristic 
of the successful company is that it 
learns to manage itself. The small, 
young company is virtually never 
managed in the real sense of the 
term. It is operated under the per- 
sonal leadership of one or a very few 
people at the top, who exercise 
highly centralized authority. 

For a small company this centrali- 
zation is both necessary and desir- 
able. A few highly capable individ- 
uals can project their skills through- 
out the organization. Henry Ford, for 
example, was a mechanical genius 
who developed a means of putting 
together standardized parts for an 
automobile more quickly and eco- 
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mancera Ge Co. (Ni3.)...k ok cccccn 
General Motors Corp 

U.S. Steel Corp 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co..... 
Ford Motor Co 

Socony-Mobil Oil Co 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Gulf Oil Corp 

Texas Co 

Bethlehem Steel Corp 

Standard Oil Co. (California) 
General Electric Co 

Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Union Carbide Corp 

Chrysler Corp 

Westinghouse Electric Corp 

Western Electric Co 

Sinclair Oil Corp 

Shell Oil Corp 

Phillips Petroleum Co 

Cities Service Co 

International Harvester Co....... 
Aluminum Co. of America......... 
Anaconda Co 


Kennecott Copper Corp 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....... 
Republic Steel Corp.... 

Montgomery Ward & Co 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp........ 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp.... 
Dow Chemical Co 

Radio Corp. of America 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co........ 
Int'l Business Machines Corp... . 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co........ 
International Paper Co 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 

Atlantic Refining Co 

Eastman Kodak Co 

National Steel Corp 

U.S. Rubber Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 
Armco Steel Co 


Union Oil Co 
Swift & Co 
Sun Oil Co 


* Source: 


Fortune supplement, July 1956. 


**By total assets. 
***1n millions of dollars. 





THE PATTERN OF SUCCESS* 


Ranking of 50 largest companies— 
in terms of assets now and in the past 


1955 1929 1909 








Rank** 


Assets*** Rank** Rank** 
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546.5 
542.8 
536.9 
532.1 


1955 figures: ‘“‘The Fortune Directory of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrial Corporations’”’, 


1929 and 1909 figures: Kaplan, A. D. H., Big Enterprise in a Competitive System, Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, pp. 145-46, 149—S0. 





nomically than had ever been done 
before. Every Model T and Model A 
that came off the production line 
bore the imprint of his personal de- 
cisions. Every worker who earned 
the unheard-of sum of $5 for an eight- 
hour day benefited from Henry 
Ford's thinking. 

Henry Ford’s personal genius made 
the Ford Motor Company. His en- 


gineering skill insured an automobile 
ve c 
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of mechanical excellence. But since 
he had less talent for merchandising, 
Ford eventually fell behind General 
Motors, which was then surging 
ahead under the master salesman 
and promoter, William C. Durant. 
The pattern is repeated in General 
Motors. Under the strong personal 
leadership of William C. Durant, ev- 
ery move of the company was initi- 
ated by its leader. Not surprisingly, 
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it was strongest in marketing. But 
when the company outgrew Durant’s 
personal span, it was forced to de- 
velop a balanced approach to profes- 
sional management. 

The same pattern is found, to a 
. greater or lesser degree, in virtually 
every company. Typically, a strong 
individual with a dream and the en- 
ergy to make it materialize estab- 
lishes an enterprise that is a length- 
ened shadow of himself. As the com- 
pany grows and profits, its very suc- 
cess carries it beyond the cap: abilities 
ot any one man. 

In some cases, the crisis occurs 
while the centralized leader is still in 
command. In other instances, the 
death of the president accentuates 
the problem and turns it into a crisis. 
The solution may be accomplished 
by means of a planned, and hence 
smooth, transition. Or it may precipi- 
tate a series of jarring administrative 
moves that shake the company from 
stem to stern. 

What is the nature of the manage- 
ment that emerges? In the continu- 
ingly successful company, manage- 
ment is identified as a separate kind 
of work, made up of distinct skills 
that can be learned. 


Management Skills 

Professional management begins 
with planning. The manager decides 
where he wants to go. He sets objec- 
tives and goals for his own work and 
that of the people who report to him. 
He establishes or interprets policies— 
standing decisions applicable to re- 
petitive problems and conditions. He 
guides the work of the people report- 
ing to him by developing programs 
and schedules, so that each subordi- 
nate knows what he is expected to 
accomplish and when. The manager 
also sets limits—in terms of money; 
time, and materials—within which 
his people can make independent de- 
cisions. These limits are expressed as 
budgets for each activity he super- 
vises. 

The professional manager organ- 
izes. He identifies the work that must 
be performed to accomplish _ his 
goals. He groups this work in logical, 
related positions and functions so 
that overlap and duplication are min- 
imized and efficient operation en- 
couraged. Recognizing that a man 
can perform well only if he knows 
what work he is accountable for and 
the standards by which his perform- 
ance is judged, the manager defines 
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responsibility, authority, and _rela- 
tionships, and makes sure they are 
understood by all affected. 
Motivation is of primary concern 
to the professional manager. He se- 
lects and places the people he wants 
on the team. He compensates them 
fairly, knowing that a man paid less 
than his real worth is never a bar- 
gain. He provides every opportunity 
for his people to participate in the 
decisions that affect them, and main- 
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tains effective communications so 
they are constantly aware of matters 
of interest and concern. As part of his 
work, the manager develops his peo- 
ple by continuing appraisal, counsel- 
ing, and coaching. 

The professional manager coordi- 
nates. He times and unifies the work 
he supervises so that it proceeds as 
an integrated part of the total effort. 
Finally, he controls the work being 
done under his direction by setting 
appropriate performance standards, 
analyzing actual performance and 
comparing it with these standards, 
and taking corrective action where 
indicated. 

Analvsis of the companies that 
have been successful over the long 
run—and of their less successful com- 
petitors—indicates that four specific 
steps in the areas of planning, or- 
ganization, motivation and control 
are crucial to growth and _ profit- 
ability. 


Setting Objectives 

Professional management is pur- 
poseful management. Its plans are 
based on clear-cut goals that are laid 
down in concrete terms to guide the 
progress of the enterprise as a whole. 
Subsidiary goals developed for each 
compone nt of the company are care- 
fully dovetailed. 

Unless such goals are established, 
the company is in danger of wander- 


ing off course. It will devote too 
much eftort to investigating side ave- 
nues that promise immediate profits 
and to making tentative forays into a 
great many fields of endeavor. These 
may be profit: ible the short 
term. But long term. the 
pattern of success shows that the en- 
terprise that knows where it wants to 


go is most certain of getting there. 


over 
over the 


A Case Example 

The failure column is top-heavy 
with names of companies that neg- 
lected to develop objectives—and sut- 
fered the consequences. Consider, for 
example, the case of a manufacturer 
of highly specialized electronic com- 
ponents. 

During and immediately after 
World W ar II, this company accum- 
ulated a healthy cash reserve. With a 
dwindling military market for its 
product, the president decided that 
diversification was in order. He and 
his staff looked around for some 
likely acquisitions. 

First they found a healthy, profit- 
able, small chain store ope ration that 
marketed an assortment of candies 
and chocolates. The owner had re- 
cently died and the heirs wanted to 
sell. The electronics company bought 
control. | 

Air conditioning was getting con- 
siderable attention at the time. The 
electronics company found a small 
plastics firm engaged producing 
framing parts for air-conditioning 
units, and bought effective control 
of this enterprise. Next on the acqui- 
sition list came a company manutac- 
turing radiator grills and decorative 
trim for automobiles. 

At this point the available funds 
were exhausted. The company settled 
down to digesting and integrating 
its acquisitions—but the task proved 
impossible. At the end of five years 
all three of the once- profitable sal 
sidiaries had lost both their market 
position and their profitability. Fi- 
nally they had to be sold. 

Afterwards, the president sat down 
with his board of directors to decide 
on the objectives of the business. 
They found that their facilities and 
skills were best suited to the rapidly 
expanding civilian electronics mar- 
ket. With its course firmly set, the 
company invested the funds it had 
salvaged in finding new markets in 
television, computer, data recording, 
and other allied fields. Its latest an- 

continued on page 57 
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Companies are finding new ways to 


keep welcome mats from disappear- 


ing as they take a fresh look at . 





DIRECT SELLING: DOOR OPENER TO NEW MARKETS 


THOMAS KENNY, Marketing Editor 


IN THE QUICKENING 
tion for the consumer dollar, 
is thrusting stores further and further 
into the spreading suburbs. Selling 


competi- 
business 


by phone has buzzers busy across the 
nation. In_ big vending ma- 
chines for milk and other staples are 
appearing in the halls of large apart- 
ment houses. And as a result of this 
race to get to the consumer first, com- 
panies are taking a new look at one 
of the oldest methods of distribution 
—door-to-door or direct selling. 

[t certainly deserves attention, for 


cities. 


many companies have been scoring 
spectacular gains in recent years by 
emulating the old Yankee peddlers 
who did so much to bring commer- 
cial progress to early America. But 
even more signific ant than the robust 
rises in their sales year-by-year have 
been the better-than-aver: ige profits 
on sales chalked up by some direct 
sellers. 

While retail trade rose only 30 per 
cent from 1948 to 1954. direct se ling 
increased fourtold. The latest U.S. 
Department of Commerce Census of 
Business ( 1954 ) placed the total for 
house-to-house sales at $2.3 billion. 
And this does not include canvassing 
in the home by retailers—probably 
the fastest segment of the 
direct-selling industry. The National 
Better Business Bureau estimates that 
direct selling now accounts for about 


growing 


$7 billion each year, 
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Selling in the home falls into three 
categories: 

@ Straight house-to-house selling by 
manufacturers or distributors, either 
through their own field sales forces 
or through independent agents. 

@ Consumer route selling by the 
milkman, the breadman, and others 
—such as Jewel Tea Co., which brings 
a store to the door of the housewife. 
@ In-the-home selling by retailers, 
being used by department stores, 
appliance dealers, home furnishing 
stores, and even gasoline station op- 
erators. 

The Texas Company reports that 
hundreds of Texaco dealers across 
the nation are setting out regularly to 
ring doorbells and sell consumers 
their stations services. For the com- 
ing Fall, the company is planning a 
full-scale program, including films 
and meetings with dealers, to en- 
courage the wider use of what it calls 
“neighborhood solicitation.” 

The Norge Division of Borg-War- 
ner Corporation is encouraging retail 
dealers who handle its dryers to get 
out of their stores and scout around 
for prospects, who can be easily 
identified by the clothesline in the 
yard. 

To spur sales, automobile dealers 
are relying increasingly on the strat- 
egy of taking the new model to the 
customer rather than waiting for him 
to stroll into the showroom. Sales- 
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men for Mercury dealers, for in- 
stance, compile lists of owners of 
competitors cars and drive out to 
their homes for demonstration rides. 

A nation-wide survey last month 
by the trade paper Home Furnish- 
ings Daily reveals that an increasing 
number of home furnishing stores are 
turning to in-the-home selling. 

Instead of going out on cold calls, 
retailers usually pick up leads for 
their home calls from referrals, in- 
quiries about advertised items, phone 
calls to engaged couples, tips from 
repair men, and other devices. Many 
merchants note that prospects are 
more relaxed and receptive in the 
home and less edgy about price dis- 
counts. 

Some of the largest retailers are 
joining the bell-ringing — brigade. 
Sears, Roebuck was among the first 
to follow the new suburban markets 
by opening stores in outlying loca- 
tions. The company later supple- 
mented these locations with cat ilog- 
sales offices to reach small-town cus- 
tomers. While Sears long has had 
salesmen who demonstrate and sell 
in the home, more recently the com- 
pany has hired additional employees 
to follow up the home leads supplied 
by customers in the store. 

Retailers’ associations, which once 
bristled at the mention of door-to- 
door salesmen, now offer little oppo- 
sition. Our survey of about a dozen 
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such groups turned up only one still 
opposed to direct selling. Others are 
happy to provide names of their own 
retailer members who have joined 
the erstwhile “enemy.” 

Even banks have salesmen out 
ringing doorbells. The third largest 
bank in Wichita, Kans., has organized 
an eleven-man house-to-house team. 
Says the bank's president, “We have 
goods and services to sell. We either 
let our goods stand on the shelves 
and wait for people to come in, or 
go out and try to bring them in. The 
first is called ‘me rchandising, the 
other ‘salesmanship. We think it is 
time to sell.” 

Purely in terms of distribution 
costs, door-to-door selling has little 
advantage to offer over selling 
through established retailers. Sales- 
men’s commissions are close to usual 
retail mark-ups, while the extra costs 
of sales training, recruitment, sales 
aids, record keeping, and so on can 
add substantially to the cost of direct 
selling. 

However, in recent years a great 
many companies with certain ty pes 
of products or services to sell have 
found many distinct advantages in 
going directly to the consumer. 

For eX: imple, the Electrolux Cor- 
poration for many years has held the 
lead in the hotly competitiv e vacuum 
cleaner race—even against such gi- 
ants as General Electric and West- 
inghouse. Electrolux offers a_top- 
quality product, demonstrates it with 
eye-opening eclat, and stands ready 
to give quick in-the-home service. 


The new catalog of 
the Fuller Brush 
Company shows a di- 
includ- 
ing cosmetics, vita- 
mins, detergents, 
paint sprays, and 
even brushes. To 
avoid cold calls the 
salesman hires a de- 
livery boy to present 
the housewife with a 
catalog a few days 
before he 
timesaver enables the 
salesman to make as 
many as 50 calls a 
day. 


versified line 


comes. This 
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These and other methods have en- 
abled the company, which sells only 
door-to-door to beat out discounters. 
Price concessions are not part of the 
salesman’s selling kit. The company 
boasts that its cleaner is never sold 
below list—even for quantity orders 
from large industrial users. 

Etectrolux keeps its many salesmen 
in quick-selling trim with contests, 
bonuses, sales aids, and other stand- 
ard measures. But most important is 
the strict company policy of paying 
salesmen the full commission (35 per 
cent) in all instances. There are no 
house accounts. When an Electrolux 
was awarded to a lucky ticket holder 
at a press conference recently, this 
transaction was treated just like any 
other. A salesman delivered the ma- 
chine—complete with demonstration 
—to the winner, and received his reg- 
ular commission for his trouble. 

Such an undeviating commission 
policy helps to account for the im- 
pressive incomes of most Electrolux 
salesmen. One leading bellringer re- 
cently sold 300 vacuums in one 
month, thus earning $9,000 for the 
period. Total yearly incomes of 
$10,000 to $25,000 are not uncom- 
mon, and some go much higher. 

To reap the full benefits of direct 
selling, a company must get its sales 
force functioning smoothly, with 
turnover cut to a minimum. For as 
salesmen become more skilful, they 
earn more money for both them- 


selves and the company. And the ex- 
tra income for the company requires 
little extra spending to bring it in. 





Companies use various approaches 
to the problem of building stability 
into the sales force. Fuller Brush Co. 
for instance, interviews wives of sales 
candidates in order to reduce the 
number of early quits by beginning 
salesmen whose wives have a low 
opinion of the field. 

In addition, Fuller Brush has its 
own Big Brother plan by which new- 
comers are taken under the wing of 
experienced salesmen, who lead them 
through the first few discouraging 
weeks. After the trying period is 
over, fledgling Fuller 
couraged to stay on their appointed 
rounds by deferred bonus arrange- 
ments and a pension plan. one of the 
few in the entire direct selling in- 
dustry. 


men are eChi- 


Success Stories 

Direct selling does pay off for 
many companies. Obv iously, not all 
of the estimated 3,000 direct-selling 
companies have hit upon a bonanza. 
Some, particularly those selling ap- 
parel, lost their own shirts more often 
than they succeeded in persuading 
householders to buy clothing across 
the threshold. 

But for a lot of companies the sales 
are there waiting for the direct sales- 
man to get out and make them. For 
instance, the nursery business has 
shot up fourfold in the past dozen 
vears as the shift to the suburbs has 
turned potato fields into commuters 
lawns. During the same period the 
sales of the C. W. Stuart Co. of 
Newark, N. Y., a direct-selling nurs- 
ery stock company, have zoomed by 
1.400 per cent. This 105-year-old 
company, which has always 
door-to-door, reports that for every 
four cold calls in the 
salesman gets an evening appoint- 
ment with both husband and wife 
to discuss buying shrubs and the like. 
And 87 per cent of the evening calls 
result in sales—sales that can run into 
hundreds of dollars. Here 
postwar market waiting to be tapped 
—but most operators of nurseries sat 
back and waited tor the new 
owners to come to their 


sold 


morning, a 


WaS a Hew 


home- 
outdoor 
stores. 
There are many other examples 
of strong, steady growth among 
direct selling companies. Mytinger 
and Casselberry Inc.. lone Beach, 
Calif.. markets a vitamin preparation 
through 50,000 door-to-door 
people (both full- and part-time 
Sales have grown from $8.9 million 
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sales- 





in 1950 to $26.5 million last 
and another healthy rise seems cer- 
tain tor 1957. 

Tupperware Home Parties Inc., of 
Orlando, Fla., which sells plastic 
dishes and utensils through several 


year, 


thousand in-the-home salespeople, 
has seen its sales grow trom less than 
$1 million in 1951 to a level estimated 
by some to be as high as $100 million. 
Emmons |ewelers, Inc. has gone trom 
$1 million to $5 million in the past 
seveh yvea4rs by the door-to-door route, 
while an older corporation, the Fuller 
Brush Company, at about the $LOO 
million level, has more than doubled 
its sales since 1948S. 

Avon Products, Inc., which pio- 
neered the selling of cosmetics to the 
housewife in her lair, now sells about 
$85 million still enjoying 


vearly increases of about 20 per cent 


and is 


in volume. 


Jobs Go Begging 
However. it isn t all beer and skit- 
tles tor the successtul direct selling 


companies. Thev tace manv trouble- 


some problems high turnover, short- 


age ol selling help, the threat of re- 
strictive legislation, and a generally 
unsatisfactory level of public esteem. 

The turnover is so high in the field 
that even at such a prestige company 
Brush 15.000 new 
salesmen are signed up yearly to 
maintain the torce otf 7.000. Many 
companies offer bonuses and other 


as Fuller about 


inducements to salesmen for produc- 
ing new recruits. Mytinger and Cas- 
selberry, Inc. pays an added commis- 
sales to the 
thus 


sion on a newcomer s 


salesman who recruited him. 
giving the recruiter an added incen- 
tive tor keeping the tyro in the selling 
ranks. 

Perhaps as a reflection of the need 
to convince salespeople of the bene- 
fits to be derived trom sticking with 
the company, sales meetings fre- 
quently take on a pronounced evan- 
gelical flavor. Incidentally, among 
the distinguished alumni of direct 


selling is Billy Graham, a one-time 
Fuller Brush salesman. 
serious 


Some companies vet imto 


difficulties by going too far in ap- 
peasing their salesmen. For example. 
a well-known manufacturer is in seri- 
ous financial straits because of an 
overloaded inventory of repossessed 
appliances and a shrunken market. 
Salesmen were encouraged to push 
through as many instalment sales as 


possible. and as an inducement were 
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Like hundreds of others across the nation, Texaco dealer Larry Ladig of Willoughby, Ohio, 
is out ringing neighborhood doorbells to sell prospects on the merits of his service station. 


paid the full commission as soon as 
the order was received. In all too 
many instances, cleaners were sold to 
people with scant means or intention 
to keep up with the payments. 
Another handicap for direct sell- 
ing companies 1s their involvement 
from time to time with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Since the sales- 








iS YOUR PRODUCT SUITABLE 
FOR DOOR-TO-DOOR SELLING? 


Here's a checklist of the features a 
product generally needs to succeed in 
this market: 

It should have 


gin to cover selling costs. 


a high gross mar- 


It should be an exclusive or un- 
usual item, not easily comparable in 
price with retail store items. 
It should be portable 
It should be 


) It should oftei 
repeal sales. 

Ot course > 
cesstul produc ts dont have all of these 
present 


easily demonstrated. 


an opportunity tor 
the most suc- 


manv of 


features. but most should be 





tO! by st results. 








men are not under such tight contro] 
as those selling to business and in- 
dustry, and since their pay is almost 
always entirely commission, they 
sometimes step over the brink of 
exaggeration into downright misrep- 
resentation. 

For instance, the FTC recently 
called to account a manufacturer of 
home fire extinguishers. According to 
the complaint, his door-to-door sales- 
men misrepresented themselves in 
order to get into homes to give “fire 
prevention advice, used scare tactics 
in selling, misrepresented the price 
of the alarm system, and talked cus- 
tomers into signing blank promissory 
notes. 

However, as the National Better 
Business Bureau points out, com- 
plaints against door-to-door compa- 
nies are not serious enough to cast a 
shadow across the entire industry. 
The BBB reports that of all the com- 
plaints it receives. only about 1.5 per 
cent involve direct selling. 

SO persuasive are many veteran 
door-to-door that retail 
stores sometimes make a special ef- 

continued on page 46 
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He mav be 
too otten the 
whose company has 


there in spirit, but 
management man 
been direct 
ly involved won't come in per- 
son to testify on labor matters 
According to Counsel Robert 
Kennedy, the McClellan Com- 
mittee has received little help 


from individual business men 


WANTED: MORE BUSINESS BACKBONE 


IN LABOR RELATIONS 


““\Ag HAT WE NEED is more cal- 
cium and less egg noodles in the busi- 
ness spine when it comes to labor 
matters,” a major corporation vice 
president recently remarked in a 
private discussion. 

Long before the McClellan investi- 
gation, the evidence was pretty per- 
suasive that large segments of Amer- 
ican business w id fallen victim to a 
galloping epidemic of weak knees 
and spongy spines in their dealings 
with unions. The specific symptoms 
vary from case to case, but there is 
one basic characteristic of the dis- 
ease: a scare psychology induced by 
the specter of union power. 

Afflicted employers dare not speak 
their minds or assert their rights. 
Wherever an employer shies away 
from taking a public stand on a labor 
question or pursuing a legitimate ob- 
jective in negotiations for fear of dis- 
pleasing his union's officialdom, he 
has contracted the malady. 

Two disturbing implications of this 
employer tendency to roll over and 
play dead in the union relations 
arena are: 
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HORACE E. SHELDON, Director, 
Industrial Relations Department, 


Commerce and Industry Association of New 


1. It severely hampers efforts to do 
anything legislatively about second- 
ary boycotts, organizational picke t- 
ing, feathe bedding, and other union 
alanis 

2. It fosters the erosion of basic 
management rights in collective bar- 
gaining and contract administration. 

This is not an appeal to “get 
tough’ with the unions. It is no ex- 
hortation to business to summon upa 
new bravado to overturn the sound 
principles of free collective bargain- 
ing or do battle with organized labor 
as it pursues its proper interests. But 
it is an appeal for more business 
backbone in labor affairs. 

It may appear, superficially, that 
business conducts a highly aggressive 
campaign in the labor field. Spoke S- 
men lor organized employers do rail 
against secondary boycotts, union 


“ork, Inc. 


monoply, and the specter of a labor 
government. Business representatives 
appear before Congressional commit- 
tees to fight oft proposals for under- 
mining the Taft-Hartley Act. A 
torrent of literature upholds the em- 
ployer point of view on labor ques- 
tions. Ringing speeches are delivered 
before eagerly 
audiences. 

But we must look behind the or- 
ganized activities of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and other 
employer groups to see how business 
falls down on the job. We must look 
to the individual company and to the 
individual executive to see what bus- 
iness is holding back. 

There is the case of the labor rela- 
tions vice president of a large com- 
pany who was made chairman of a 
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agreeing business 





committee charged with formulating 
the policy of a business association 
on a major n est il labor i Atter 
he had testified at a public hearing 
(and had taken a very moderate po- 
sition, incident: lly, though it was op- 
pose .d to the union view of the issue ), 


Issue 


his presentation was attacked in the 
newspaper of the principal union 
with which his company dealt. Short- 
ly thereafter he reluct: antly resigned 
from the committee at a time when 


its job was only half done and his ex- 


perience and counsel were much 
needed. 
Reason for his resignation: The 


his com- 
withdraw 


chairman of the board of 
pany had 
so as to pli icate the union. 


“suggested he 


Avoiding “Controversy” 

Very similar is the case of the labor 
who had served 
for two years on the industrial rela- 
tions committee of his local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Upon his elevation 


relations executive 


from assistant vice president to vice 
president, he said he would have to 
Was his 
son new, demanding responsibilities? 

ack of time? No. It was the policy 
. his company that its senior execu- 


leave the committee. rea- 


tives not become involved with “con- 
troversial” matters. 
Then there is the experience ot a 


business that tried to 
get a top management spokesman to 


organization 
appear before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee in 1954 to state 
Taft-Hartley One ex- 
ecutive after another And 
than one excused himself with 


its views on 
amendments. 
declined. 
more 
the candid explanation that the Taft- 
Hartley question was “too hot,” that 
his company had to get along with 
unions and it 
him to 
wished 


four or six or twelve 


just wouldnt be smart for 
“stick his neck out.” 


the business group well in its effort 


Each one 


and hoped some other top spokes- 
man would agree to testify. None did. 
s? Unfortunate ‘ly not. 
as most em- 


Isolated cases 
Their number is legion. 
ployer organizations know. 

With disturbing fr quency the de- 
cision is to put a dubious concept of 
the short-term of the com- 
pany ahead of its obligations to the 
general business community and to 
That this hobbles 
em- 


interest 


good citizenship. 
the effective registering of the 
ployer point of view on a lot of things 
of substantial importance to all busi- 
ness does not seem to occur to those 


directly responsible. 
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Employer organizations need grass- 
roots reinforcement from employe rs 
themselves. When the individual 
company voice is stilled, organized 
management plainly speaks with less 
authority in the legislative halls and 
wherever else it seeks a hearing. 


“Word Would Get Around” 


On occasion, an employer's deci- 
sion on whether to speak up is pain- 
fully deliberate. This was the case 
last year with a department store 
manager in a large Midwestern city. 

The Teamsters had demanded that 
Galveston Truck Lines sign a con- 
tract, though it was evident the com- 
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pany s drivers did not want the union. 
The union declined the company sug- 
gestion of an NLRBB election. When 
Desmond A. Barry, Galveston presi- 
dent, continued to refuse to force his 
men into the Teamster fold, the 
union invoked the “hot cargo’ clauses 
in its contracts with other truckers. 
Under these clauses it could instruct 
such firms not to handle any “inter- 
line’ shipments from Galveston, 
which it put on its “unfair” list. The 
other truck lines readily complied. 
Since much of Galveston’s freight 
was of this “interline” type, it looked 
at first as though Barry would have 
to knuckle under or fold up—al- 
though none of his drivers was on 
strike. On all sides he was told to 
“give up” and “be realistic.” He 
couldn't buck the Teamsters and get 
away with it, other truckers said. 
Ina truly inspired series of tactical 
and legal moves, Barry was able to 


force the other lines to take his 
freight, and the Teamsters were 
made to call off the bovcott. It was 


Barrv s position that common carriers 
licensed by the Interstate Commerce 


DUN 


representative tor 





Commission were obligated to haul 
all freight, irrespective of the Team- 
sters desires. 

The issue was argued before an 


ICC hearing officer at a formal hear- 
ing in Gklahowma City last Septem- 
ber. The case had excited wide em- 
ployer interest around the country. 
A basic principle was at stake. A 
number of business organizations 
filed briefs or made appearances in 
behalf of the Galveston concern. 

But back to the department store 
manager. It was important to Barrys 
case to show how specific business 
operations had been impeded by the 
boycott. It happened that shipment 
of a sizable part of this particular 
stores goods was affected by the dis- 
pute. This was just the kind of evi- 
dence needed at the hearing. So the 
store manager was asked to cooper- 
ate and present testimony. 

He was sorry, he said, but he just 
didn’t think it would be wise for 
him to do so. “You see, we deal with 
several unions in our store, and this 
is a union town, he_ explained. 
“Word of what I did would get 
around, and they might make it hard 
on us.” 


No Valor in Numbers 

The same fear of union reprisal 
kept a aozen or so small employers 
in a big Eastern city from appearing 
before a state legislativ e committee 
to tell how union organizational 
picketing had forced them to sign up 
with unions their workers did not 
want. Particularly where their oper- 
ations were dependent on union-con- 


trolled trucking and the drivers 
would not go through, the picket 
lines. they were effectively shut off 


from their supplies and their custom- 
ers and had to capitulate. Their first- 
hand accounts of how the picketing 
had operated to deny their employ- 
ees any voice in the selection of their 
unions would have dramatized the 
need for a legislative remedy. 

But not one of them would agree 
to tell his story. The reason? Same 
old thing. Each e mployer was anxious 
to keep, the peace with the union. 
Why “needlessly” risk trouble by 
publicly recounting his experience to 
the legislative committee? 

Every month, every year, other 
store managers, industrial relations 
directors, small employers, and _ big 
company presidents take the s same 
easy way out, do the “smart” thing. 

continued on page 70 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO BREAK A RECORD 


ANNESTA R. GARDNER, /ndustrial Editor 


: ’ . > 
New demands are making aimost every new product a record-breaker. Buf 


record-breaking poses plenty of problems. Here’s what to expect; what to do 








Delivering a record-breaking product may be almost as difficult as making it. To ship 
its big new transformers, Westinghouse devised this unusual railroad car. It's made in 
two parts, each equipped with a pivoted truss. The transformer is then suspended be- 
tween them, becoming part of the car itself. In the upper photograph the two sections are 
joined together, as they are before loading. The lower model shows a transformer en route. 
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EVERYBODY'S breaking records 
nowadays. 

The demands of the jet age. the 
atomic age, and just the everyday 
crowth of our economy mean that 
bigger. tougher, more powertul 
products must be built by almost 
every industry. 

From textiles to transformers. 
there is a call for larger size, greater 
capacity, and higher performance. 

But, though the demand for rec- 
ord-breaking products may seem al- 
most commonplace, the problems 
that result for manufacturers are not. 

There is a lot more to building a 
record-breaker than may meet the 
eye. Bigger production machines 
may call for bigger motors and a 
larger power plant. Then, to handle 
king-size products, youre likely to 
need higher-capacity handling 
equipment. New control equipment 
and new testing facilities may be re- 
quired. Even shipping a_ record- 
breaking product may call for a 
brand-new approach. 

Building a record-breaker can be 
good for publicity and good for em- 
plovee morale (see Nay 1954. page 
35, and June 1956. page 49). It can 
be a profitable operation. It may 
even be a necessity tor holding old 
customers and attracting new ones. 
But the wise manager will want 
to think twice betore accepting a 
contract for a record-breaker. He'll 
want to consider all the problems be- 
fore he signs up tor a trail-blazing 
job, and make sure he has enough 
space—and enough skilled people. 

The pictures on this and the fol- 
lowing pages show how a dozen 
companies are meeting their record- 
breaking problems. 

continued on the following page 
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RECORD-BREAKING .. . continued 


These are production problems .. . 
and solutions 


Building a record-breaking product is a lot like coping 
with an iceberg—there are often many more problems 
than are apparent at first glance. Making a_ product 
bigger than ever before isn't easy. And when that prod- 
uct must also be more reliable, accurate, and durable 
than ever before, the problems in production, assembly, 
testing, packaging, and shipping can become king-size. 

What to do? The photographs on the opposite page 


eo 
if 


Allis-Chalmers 


Big machines are needed to turn out king-size products. This 
miller, said to be largest of its kind, works on turbine rotor. 


MOY 


* Resi. ® 
General Electric 


Miore power is required to operate new production machines. 
These motors run five-stand tandem cold strip mill at Weirton Steel. 
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show a number of interesting solutions—but none more 
important than the one illustrated by the rotor pictured 
below. Taking advantage of new technological devel- 
opments to keep big products from growing into un- 
manageable dinosaurs, Allis-Chalmers notes that this 
rotor, and its starter, would have had to be significantly 
larger to meet the 175,000-kw rating if the generator 
were not designed for supercharged hydrogen cooling. 

















Allis-Chalmers 
Special test facilities help put record-breakers through their paces. 
This one is equipped for precision testing by remote control. 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
New boiler plant mav be needed to meet production require- 


ments. This one, a record-breaker itself, serves specialty paper mill. 
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American Chain & Cable 


General Electric 
In Giant sling, for handling industrial machinery and equipment, 
becomes standard product as size of units continues to grow 


taut-wire method 


of old 
turbine 


generator. 


Yas 


Television camera takes the plac 
of largest U.S.-made g 


aligning sections 


National Cylinder Gas 


Shape-cutter, said to he longest ever built. slices steel for Ssec- the job. Table is 124 teet long, allowing plenty ot room to mount 
tions ot huge ladle cranes. Multiple cutting heads help to speed three Carrlages, set up one job while another IS he Ing d rie 
; . venmanesiibpes 

> ¥5 


Republic Steel 
surtace quality 


annealing furnace boosts output of bright-annealed stainless 
maintaining 
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ow Chemical 
Big 
tubing, cuts polishing costs by 





Huge extrusion press will turn out large-diameter light metal sec- 
tions, permits new designs in printing, transportation equipment. 
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HOW NOT TO GET PRODUCT PUBLICITY 


You can keep stories about your newsworthy products out of the public prints. 


But it isn’t easy. You must have a planned program to discourage editor interest. 


EACH MORNING as many as 100 
product publicity releases arrive in 
editorial rooms of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio and television sta- 
tions. 

One thing is obvious after only a 
quick glance at this mimeographed 
pile: The art of not getting product 
publicity has become complicated, 
subtle, and refined to an amazing de- 
gree. Here is a new science with a 
tremendous number of sincere and 
dedicated advocates. 

Two decades ago, the non-pub- 
licity practitioner was a faithful fol- 
lower of three simple precepts: 

|. Release no information. 

2. Answer editorial inquiries, but 
imply the editor's news sense is ques- 
tionable and do not include product 
intormation. 

Treat all reporters as competi- 
tors employees. 

This approach has a major short- 
coming: News will out. No matter 
how diligently you try to prevent it, 
reporters will exploit the weak spot 
in your non-publicity curtain. Before 
you know it, information about your 
most popular product is avail: ible to 
eve rybody. 

While some practitioners remain, 
this outdated approach to not ge tting 
product publicity has fallen into dic. 
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favor. Replacing it is a new science 
practiced by modern non-publicists 
who care fully build editorial attitude 
and manage to achieve their goal by 
methods completely opposed to the 
old precepts. 

All the modern non-publicity 
methods are not completely accept- 
ed. It is obvious, however, that the 
basic practices outlined in this ar- 
ticle are popular with many publicity 
men. Given sufficient backing by 
management in the form of mone y 
and manpower, a publicity dep: art- 
ment that Ss awes all the principles 
outlined can easily keep its product 
publicity to a minimum. 


Laying the Groundwork 

Activity is the key to a successful 
non-publicity program. A smart non- 
publicist is impartial about subject 
matter. To him, a minor change in 
the method of mounting a handle is 
as important as a complete new prod- 
uct line. 

Keep hitting editors with press re- 
leases three pages or more in length. 
This builds proper editorial attitude 
toward your material. If he gets five 
releases a week announcing insignifi- 
cant modifications in your products, 
the editor soon will pl ice your com- 
munications in the “destroy betore 


reading’ file automatically. Some 
non-publicists have built their repu- 
tations on this device. If one of them 
sent out a release announcing a re- 
placement for the wheel, it would 
probably go unnoticed. 

Cacofal preparation of the release 
is also a good way to create the de- 
sired attitude toward your announce- 
ments. Never prepare more than one 
version—what is good enough for the 
local television station is good 
enough for the technical magazine. 
Editors have a sharp eye for msatietal 
of specific interest to their readers, 
especially such things as a local angle. 
By w riting one re dense for every baity 
you can usually manage to conceal 
such angles from most editoes. 

One consumer products organiza- 
tion learned about local-angle inter- 
est the hard way. When announcing 
a new product line, the non-publicist 
inadvertently told where it was to 
be made. Much to his embarrass- 
ment, the newspaper in the plant city 
used the story with a six-column 
headline. 

How the release is written is all- 
important. A few simple rules are all 
that are needed for success: 

1. Never name the product in the 
first paragraph. 

continued on page 80 
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LOOK INTO THE MOST COMPLETE MICROFILM SYSTEM AVAILABLE... 
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7 R€carul 
From the thousands of Remington Rand products by KMemingtorn. 


and systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
microfilming, protecting, controlling or photocopying 
of records. For the complete FILM-A-RECORD story, 
write for free booklet to Remington Rand, Room 
1703, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 








$600-A-Year Man 


Asa shortstop, he has shortcomings. But as an income tax exemption, 
he rates the top figure. 


Trouble is, that top figure is just $600 a year. If you're a parent, 
you know how far that goes. 


Beneficial knows that any family man mav meet times when cash 
is short. That's why Beneficial is in business ... to help meet emergency 
familv needs with a small loan service that’s sound and 


straightforward ...and there when needed. 


The Beneficial Finance System helps keep families functioning over 


the tight spots... with always the thought in mind that: 


.a BENEFICIAL loan ts for a beneficial purpose. 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Del. 





Beneficial 
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SYSTEM 




















MORE THAN 1000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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DIRECT SELLING 


continued from page 38 


fort to hire them. The Central Mar- 
ket, Schenectady, N. Y., reports good 
results, for example, in employing 
older door-to-door salesmen to man 
its aisles and checkout counters. 

The labor shortage for direct sell- 
ing Companies is sO severe that when 
asked about the size of their sales 
forces most are about as cooperative 
as a dog with a steak-bone. As a rule, 
they are afraid that competitors will 
“pirate” away their bellringers and 
group managers. They worry much 
less about the invasion of a-market 
area, however lush, by competitors. 

In decades past this habitual reti- 
cence was often traceable to the fear 
of restrictive legislation. The so-called 
Green River Ordinance, first passed 
in a small Wyoming town about 25 
years ago, made uninvited door-to- 
door salesmen liable to conviction for 
a misdemeanor at the first push of 
a bell. But only a handful of towns 
have adopted the Green River Ordi- 
nance, and wherever it has been put 
on the ballot the voters have turned 
thumbs down. 


Better Coordination 

Whatever the vexations, there are 
many distinct advantages in direct 
selling. Manufacturers using this dis- 
tribution channel say that they are 
able to achieve better coordination 
of production, inventory, and sales. 
They know further in advance the 
production requirements — in the 
months ahead. Inventory information 
and sales projections don't have to 
filter back through dealers, distribu- 
tors, and others. At Electrolux, top 
management gets a report every 
Monday and Wednesday morning 
on the total sales, by region, for the 
previous week. 

In contrast to manufacturers sell- 
ing through retailers, the direct-sell- 
ing company is in much closer touch 
with the final salespeople of the 
product. Also, the company knows 
that at the point of contact its mer- 
chandise is going to be pushed—not 
someone else's. Retail personnel gen- 
erally havent the time, inclination, or 
ability to do this, and indifferent 
counter clerks have cost manutactur- 
ers many lost sales. Direct-selling 
manufacturers say that this channel 
is more flexible and allows companies 
to increase sales efforts quickly as 
markets shift—which is not always 
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possible where products must com- 
pete on crowded shelves in self- 
service stores. 


Creating Demand 

Direct selling is sometimes used as 
a market lever to gain distribution in 
regular wholesale and retail chan- 
nels. The National Association of Di- 
rect Selling Companies says: “Many 
commodities, when first placed on 
the market, could not be sold through 
the nation’s stores, but direct sellers 
were able to create demand by call- 
ing on the consumer in his home. 
Such now universally sold commodi- 
ties as vacuum cleaners, aluminum 
cookware, sterling and plated table- 
ware, cosmetics, sewing machines, 
washing machines, encyclopedias, 
brushes, silk hosiery, plastic dishes, 
and containers are among these prod- 
ucts. Even such common household 
items as safety razors and the kitchen 
can-opener failed to move from re- 
tail shelves.” 

Certain products need direct per- 
sonal demonstration to introduce 
them to the consumer market. When 
the bristle comb (a curved hair- 
brush) was introduced a few dec- 
ades ago, it languished in retail stores 
until it was taken on exclusively by 
Fuller Brush. Then it soon left com- 
peting types of hairbrushes far be- 
hind. About 80 per cent of all wom- 
en's hairbrushes sold today are bristle 
combs—and most of them are bought 
in retail stores. 

A manufacturer of a premium-type 
can-opener was floundering on the 
edge of bankruptcy because he could 
not get distribution for his output 
through jobbers and retailers. He 
turned to direct selling and_ built 
such a reputation through convincing 
home demonstration that distribution 
channels opened up like magic. 

Manufacturers selling door-to-door 
argue that consumer buying is an 
important form of self-expression and 
that it is most easily carried out in 
the reassuring, comfortable atmos- 
phere of the home. They say house- 
wives welcome interruptions in their 
routine chores and are increasingly 
willing to listen to a low-pressure 
sales spiel for products to improve 
their housekeeping. In a survey by 
the NADSC of more than 23,000 
door-to-door salespeople, 80 per cent 
said that prospects welcomed them 
in a friendly way on about three- 
quarters of their calls. 


continued on page 48 | City 
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Keep hot sales leads 





HOT ! 








VERIFAX COPYING LETS YOU 
RUSH COPIES TO SALESMEN IN NEXT MAIL 


Minutes after a sales inquiry (or 
other item) hits your desk you can 
have Verifax copies on their way to 
salesmen, regional managers, key 
men. (You can make 5 of these photo- 
exact copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each.) 

This short cut ends delays that lose 
so many sales. Does away with dicta- 





Kodak's new Verifax 


2 copies in | min- 


ONLY $148 .. 
Signet Copier makes 
ute for 24%¢ each gives vou dry, 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com- 
pletely different copier. 


Price quoted subject to change without notice. 


-——————————~ ~-MAIL COUPON TODAY -——————-/ Bly 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division | 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 4-7 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Name 





Company 


Position 


tion, typing—gives salesmen a psy- 
chological boost. The whole story's 
there from letterhead to signature. 
Best of all the leads are “hot’”—just 
watch sales jump! 

No end to the uses—your Verifax 
Copier will cut dictation and typing 
on job after job ... can easily pay for 
itself the very first month. 


Free . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise on latest office tech- 
niques—describes the 101 short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices « How to answer mail 
without dictation and typing - How to 
do “all-day” retvping jobs in 20 min- 
utes - How to make an offset master in 
1 minute + Just mail coupon. Or phone 
Verifax dealer, listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Machines.” 


VYerifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... 
MISSES NOTHING —: | 
emme | 














Street 





State 
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To the 52,968 
Presidents served by 


DUN’S REVIEW and 
Modern Industry 


Is there a young executive in your 
organization who should receive a per- 
sonal COP of Dun’s REVIEW AND 
\loperRN [NpUsTRY? 

Perhaps you alone can answer that 
question, because you are alert to the 
potentials of your management fam- 
ily. 

One of the best ways of developing 
managers equal to the demands of to- 
morrow is to expose up and coming 
men to Dun’s REVIEW AND MODERN 
vain an 


INpustRY. In that way they 


understanding of the concepts and 
principles of production, industrial 
relations, marketing, general manage- 
ment, financial management, office 
management and the use of general 
business condition indicators. 

And no 
presented the subject matter more 
palatably than DuNn’s REVIEW AND 
\IODERN INbDUSTRY. 

Hundreds of companies now sub- 


men in 


‘educational course’ ever 


scribe for promising young 


their executive training program. 
Many send it to their employees’ 


homes where reading time does not 
come out of the busy work day. 

If you want to help encourage in 
this way the development of manag- 
ers of tomorrow in your company, 
there is no more economical time to 
do it than now at this special annual 


rale: 


3 or more subscriptions 
ordered at the same time 
only $3.35 each 
(regularly $5) 


Pos- 


elsewhere. 


These rates apply to U.S.A. 


sessions. and Canada. 
double. 


To order simply send the names, 


addresses, and titles on your company 
letterhead. We will bill your com- 
pany. 


Circulation Department 
DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York City 8 
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Clearly, this is a market waiting to 

be tappe od. Si ivs Walter Dietz, presi- 
dent of the Electrolux Corporation: 
“Ninety-five per cent of the people 
who will be the proud owners of a 
new Electrolux today had absolutely 
no idea of buying a vacuum cleaner 
today when they got up this morn- 
ing.” 

It would be difficult to name many 
consumer products that are not 
being sold door-to-door at the pres- 
ent time. Bibles, pianos, vitamins, 
and even animal feed are sold in 
the home. But the most spectacular 
change in recent years has been the 
diversified line which direct sellers 
are developing. Like the one-stop 
shopping center, the door-to-door 
sellers are carrying a broad line to 
meet specific consumer needs. 

Most of the direct-selling compa- 
nies are not manufacturers, but dis- 
tributors and others who offer a rich 
market for the products of many 
manufacturers. If you would, like to 
take a crack at this market, vou can 
get names and addresses’ from 
NADSC, Winona, Minn., and also 
from the National Association of 
House-To-House Installment Com- 
panies, Inc., 20 East 50th St., New 
York 22. 

The direct-selling companies are 
paying increasing attention to sales 
training and are " eovitinnsilly adding 
new techniques to their se ‘ling skills. 
The keynote in many companies has 
become helpful low-pressure selling. 
The foot-in-the-door technique liter- 
ally is going the way of the corner 
pitchman. Companies train their 
salesmen to take a step back from the 
door after buzzing the bell and to 
wait for the housewife’s recognition 
—which is being facilitated by the 
use of catalogs and other aids. Com- 
panies are making greater use of at- 
tractively edited catalogs to save 
time for the salesman and cram more 
calls into a day. 


The Home Party Technique 

To benefit from the economies of 
group selling, many companies—no- 
tably Tupperware, and Stanley Home 
Products—sell through home parties. 
For a gift, or sometimes a share of 
the commission, housewife is in- 
duced to hold a kaffee-klatsch for 
several of her friends while the sales- 
person makes a group pitch. Com- 
panies discover that sales come more 
quickly when an undecided prospect 
is reassured by the example of friends 
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and neighbors making the 
chase. 

A variation on this technique is the 
so-called fashion show conducted by 
the Emmons Jewelry salespeople— 
who, incidentally, bear the impres- 
sive title of “fashion show directors.” 
According to Emmons, it works like 
this: “The average show is attended 
by about eleven women. The Fash- 
ion Show Director sets up a table 
on which samples are laid out on 
an attractive display cloth. She will 
introduce each set of jewelry, placing 
some on the cloth and some on the 
women. After the director has gone 
through a description of all of the 
merchandise the guests are invited to 
come up to the table, take off the 
jewelry they are wearing, and try on 
as many of the pieces as they like. 
It is for this reason that the shows 
are both enjoyable for the women 
present and so profitable for the com- 
pany. Where else can a prospective 
purchaser try on so much costume 
jewelry, and do it in such a pleas- 
ant atmosphere?” The average such 
“fashion show” produces about $60 
in orders. 

The companies find that the home 
party system also helps solve the 
recruitment problem: Many hostesses 
get to thinking about selling the 
product themselves. 


pur- 


Public Opinion Counts 

But whatever the particular tech- 
niques for producing sales, they can 
have little long-term effect if the 
companies do not operate in a clem- 
ent climate of public opinion. Several 
months ago, the retailing authority 
Bernice Fitz-Gibbon pointedly told 
the direct selling companies that 
their public relations were far from 
ideal. She called for an industry-wide 
public relations campaign (both ad- 
vertising and publicity ) to “reassure 
all America that Mr. House-to-House 
is a reputable citizen with fine char- 
acter and good breeding, .as safe to 
let in your lene as your own grand- 
mother.” 

The idea is worth the considera- 
tion of an industry that can do so 
much to move mountains of new 
products—particularly at a time when 
the widespread lethargy of retail 
store clerks and the lack of active 
selling in self-service stores may 
prove serious proble ms. For door-to- 
door selling remains as the one route 
by which the mountain is brought to 
Mohammed. 
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Of the major business 
only Royal M¢Bee is cutting 


...with a family of machines and methods designed to fit every business 


Topay, from Royal McBee, comes a new and needed con- 
cept of data processing which is dramatically cutting down 
the size, the cost, the complexities of modern office auto- 
mation. This practical concept, now brought to life in a 
whole family of highly flexible equipment—trom electric 
typewriters to electronic computers —will speed the flow 
of information you require to run a successtul business in 


today s tast-moving economy. 


Automation gets a new look as Royal McBee, alone of 


Royal Robotyper— automatic operator for a battery of electric 


all the ranking business machines companies, offers 1) 
machines and methods adaptable and affordable to com- 
panies of all sizes; 2) machines and methods which fit 
your business as it stands as it grows: 3) office auto- 
mation which is truly the servant of your people, not their 


master. 


The power behind this promise combines 1) Royal's half- 
century of leadership in the manutacture of typewriters; 


2) MeBees 25 vears of pioneering in advanced methods 


typewriters. 
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of accounting; 3) a vigorous research and development 
program staffed by one of the nation’s most versatile pools 


of scientific and engineering talent. 


Resources at Royal McBee’s command include 1) over 


12,000 employees; 2) domestic manufacturing plants at 
Hartford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah; 3) international plants in Canada, Mexico, Holland 
and West Germany; 4) distribution in more than 100 
countries of the world: 5) over 200 sales-service centers 
in the U. S. alone. 


Present Royal McBee products, by adding new speed and 





ion down to size 


flexibility to your office operations, can today give you true 
modern management control of your business. They will 
be joined by others in the months ahead .. . new machines 
and methods to augment the complete, low-cost, adapt- 


able office automation which only Royal McBee offers. 


ROYAL McCBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N.Y. Roya! electric, standard and portable type- 

writers, Robotyper, Roytype typewriter supplies; McBee Keysort punched cards 

and data processing machines; Royal Precision electronic computers and data 
processors; McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 
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Royal Electric Typewriter 


Roval Precision Electronic Computer— 
high-speed computation at low cost. 


Kevsort Tabulating Punch—complete anc 


compact punched-card processing machine. 





the world’s 


most advanced office writing machine. 
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America’s enthusiastic acce prance of its smart new models 


has kept Ford Motor Company expanding production facilities 





+ mean | ae * | | itor ieee 
| 1 | —a recent addition being this huge Steering Gear and 
| ; | Cold Heading Plant now nearing completion at Indianapolis, 
ol | | pat Indiana. With stepped-up output Ford’s order of the day, 
‘4 i a . . 2 
~ J ee every day of this tight construction schedule was 
, oP 4 | a 
| ——— seen extra-important. Only by extra-close liaison between 
+ ad contractor and fabricator could these exacting requirements 
f>-—— 1080 ft. ——4 be met fully. And it is by such teamwork plus a solidly 
proved ability to get structural steel on the job — 
Contractors: artage i. ae al 
Pe Se a ee fabricated right and right when it is needed — 
Detroit, Michigan that keeps more and more of the nation’s builders 
Architects: calling on International Service. 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, I 
ID 4, 


See Complete Catalogs in Sweet's 
Structural Steel Industrial Construction Files Nos. 2c and 7a 


Fabricated and Erected 


Mireenariona. INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


“ 
\ 4 1323 EDGAR STREET ® EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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Why do wages rise? years, he believes. “the rate of in- 
crease will rise above the long-term 
NEw Concepts IN WAGE DETERMINATION average. 
edited by George W. Taylor and Frank C. Ark 
Pierson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 ; : rKaNSAS | 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 336 pages, Selling where it counts Colorado 
$6.50. — | 
. ADVERTISING AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE Illinois 
\ dozen economists have contrib- — edited and compiled by The Association of lowa | 
uted chapters to this book, which National Advertisers, Inc., with the coop- | 
Kansas 







eration of the Point-of-Purchase Advertis- 


deals with wage movements and fac- | | é 
ing Institute. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 





i 
Louisiana : 


/Sesinnesota 


tors that influence them. But the 337 woos gond St. New York 36. 240 
writers probably raise more ques- — pages, $6.95. 



































tions than the ‘y answ al > boo = : V i ite | 
hol 7 eo — He = To gather material for this book, erate | | 
as a whole makes clear , ility naga ogee | 1 ed 
i cael to attril he ' ‘ a “ the Association of National Adver- Nebraska | 
oT trying to attribute Changes in the : . , : | 
psiibes. \ scone ¢] 1 1 tisers surveyed the point-of-purchase New Mexico]! | 
general wage level, or the level in a - oe | 
_ ae “& practices of 150 leading advertisers Oklahoma |/*™ 
particular industry, to a single cause.  * 95 + 
ge 5, cm in 20 product groups. The text cov- So. Dakota | 
Can unions force a redistribution > ae ; 
bs . ers the amounts spent on point-of- - T 
of income and get a larger share of | a sa] ail ennessee 
—¢ a purchase displays, materials used, ] 
the industrial pie-chart for their Sena ad wey Texas 
nen distribution and control methods, 
members? They can, says Clark Kerr . “i cate ? | | 
—e ee ee ee and sources of ideas. Illustrated with 
(University of California), but only ! me “ei i ny 
Soper views of successful displays. — | 
to a limited extent. -—- 
What will happen to geographical | | 
——— } 
differentials? And to differentials be- For the taxpayer p 
vag hg ange According to Ar- Tax PLANNING UNDER THE NEW REGULA- Rock 
thur Ross (also U. of C.). geo- TIONS: 14 ANALYSES SHOWING HOW TO Island 





Minimize Taxes Topay, published for the 
Texas Society of Certified Accountants by 
the Journal of Taxation, Inc., 147 East 50th 


aad differentials will diminish 
as the backward areas become more 





heavily industrialized (and unlon- — St., New York 22, 194 pages, $4.95. It may well be that one 
ized ), while differences between n- SAVING TAXES THROUGH CAPITAL GAINS by of these States, all members of 
dustries will persist. Arno Herzberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- the Rock Island Famiulv of 
hi tec ‘age increases wood Cliffs, N.J., 430 pages, $12.50. x : 
What effect do wage increases woo ffs, N.J om pages, | States, can provide you with a 
lave On) ecnnologica ImMprove- OUR FAMILY ITHOUT OL yo. , . = . 
/ technological } | \ Y by N. R ‘ mR 
ap | ae ee ae - plant site possessing all the re- 
ments? l nion wage pressures ( aine. Crown Publishe rs, 4] } Fourth Ave.. , t t 
“A ; lew York 16. 222 naves. $3.95 quirements you need to do an 
constitute a continuing prodding *°¢ York 16, 222 pages, $3.95. | tt acti 1} 
force on management to maintain The first of these books comprises outstanding pan uction Jo “ 
efficient high-volume operations, the complete text of papers prepared It’s so easy to find out. Either 
say union spokesmen Nathaniel for the Third Annual Institute on drop in for a visit or write us. 
Goldfinger and Everett M. Kassalow. Taxation conducted by the Texas So- Complete information will be 


sent you on such subjects as 
raw material availability, mar- 
kets, labor, power supply, 
housing, transportation and 
climate. Address 


Yes and no, says Richard A. Lester 
of Princeton University. Wage in- 
creases have, in some cases, stimu- 
lated investment; in others, they have 
discouraged it by limiting the profit 
incentive. But some studies indicate 
that profit is not the only incentive 
to investment, and a cood deal more 
investigation is needed betore any 


Industrial Department 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


generalizations can be made. 
As for future wage levels, they 
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may decline slightly in recession La Salle Street Station 
d - . 7 ° o 
years, according to Lloyd G. Rey- Imaginative counter displays can be as im- Chicago 3 inte 


nolds of Yale U nive rsity. In boom portant to sales as regular media advertising. 
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Now! 4-second copying 
speed at a new low cost! 


Copies business facts and figures as fast 
as you Say, “No chemicals or negatives.” 


All-new and All-Electric! This modern, newly styled 
THERMO-FAX “‘Secretary’’ Copying Machine gives you 
copies of letters, statements, orders, invoices and other 
business data right when you need them. You make copies 





in 4 quick seconds for as little a 





in 4 seconds 








® 
dThermo-Fax 
COPYING MACHINES 





a eliminates chemicals, negative 
> and special installations. And 
| now you get all these exclusive 

IN advantages of the only dry proc- 
ess copy maker for just $299.00*. 


S 


S¢ each. All-Electric machine 


S 


Send coupon below for details. 


enoocr Oe *Suegested retail price. 

s 

“ 

y Theterms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg.Co., St.Paul 
— = 6, Minn. Gen. Export: 99 Park Ave, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P. 0. Box 757, London, Ont. 


ce eee ae 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HQ-77, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the cost-cutting new THERMO-FAX “Secretary” 
Copying Machine. 


Name 





Company 
Address 
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ciety of Certified Public Accountants 
last November. Discussions deal 
mainly with recent court rulings and 
their effects on company and _indi- 
vidual taxes. 

The Herzberg book, which the 
publishers say is the first and only 
book devoted entirely to capital 
gains, covers the subject from “How 
to Figure Taxes on Capital Gains to 
the special problems of the execu- 
tive, the farmer, the author, and the 
inventor. 

Your Family Without You deals 
with planning a will—and with the 
tax factors to be taken into account 
in doing so. It includes tables show- 
ing estate and gift taxes and a num- 
ber of sample “effective will clauses.” 


In brief 


ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT IN THE UNITED 
States edited by Norman N. Barish. New 
York University Press, Washington Square, 
New York 3, 226 pages, $7.50. Statistics 
and views on the number of engineers 
needed by industry in the next decade and 
the number being trained. 

MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO OVERSEAS OPERA- 
TIONS by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, 308 pages, $4.50. Problems, pros- 
pects, and techniques of foreign. trade, 
based on the proceedings of the 26th Na- 
tional Business Conference sponsored by 
the Harvard Business School Association in 
June, 1956. 

MARKETING MANAGEMENT: ANALYSIS AND 
Decision by John A. Howard. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill., 429 pages, 
$7.20. Textbook for college classes or ex- 
ecutive development courses. 


SALES AND MARKETING MANAGEMENT by 
Lewis K. Johnson. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
#1 Mount Vernon St., Boston, 644 pages, 
$6.95. Distribution management from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer of consumer 
goods. 

ADVERTISING MeEpIA: CREATIVE PLANNING 
IN Mepia SELECTION by Lyndon O. Brown, 
Richard S. Lessler, William M. Weilbacher. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10, 395 pages, $7.50. Media 
audiences, costs, and other factors in media 
decisions. 

DiciraAL CALCULATING Macuines by G. A. 
Montgomerie. D.’Van Nostrand Company, 
Princeton, N.J., 262 pages, $6.75. An ex- 
planation of how digital computers work. 
DiciraL Computer ProGraMMinG by D. 
D. McCracken. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 253 pages, 
$7.75. How to use a computer. 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING: AN EXPLANATION 
OF THE SimpLex ALcoritHmM by Dakota 
Ulrich Greenwald. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th St., New York, 75 pages, 
$3. Linear programming by hand compu- 
tation. Designed for those whose mathe- 
matical studies have gone no higher than 
college algebra. 
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Mr. Charles E. Haynes 
MANAGER 

Whitemarsh Valley Country Club 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Our fine floors sparkle through Super Westwax”’ 


“Super Westwax highlights the natural grain and beauty of our club's fine hardwood 
floors with a remarkably clear, mirror-like coating of plastic and Prime +1 Yellow 
Carnauba Wax. The effect is luxurious — a glossy slip-resistant coating that both 
protects and beautifies our floors,” says MR. CHARLES E. HAYNES, Manager, 
Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, Philadelphia. 


“We find that Super Westwax remains clear and free from discoloration even after 


repeated applications. Too, it’s easy to apply. A thin, even coat requires no buffing.” 
Would similar results interest you? Send the coupon. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 








Please send your folder on Super Westwax. 
Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 


a © vial mm 
WEST opi 
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Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. | 
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WHAT PUTS THEM OUT AHEAD? 
continued from page 35 


nual report shows a healthy profit 
and a promising future. 

Objectives in the successful com- 
pany ‘” bag cific, concrete, and mean- 
ingful. They are capable of guiding 
the decisions and activities of rail ele- 
ments in the company toward a com- 
mon goal. Consider, for example, the 
objectives of an electrical company: 

1. To develop, manufacture, and market 
a line of specialized electrical products with 
high reliability. 

2. To grow 20 per cent annually for the 
next six years by expansion and extension 
of the present and related product lines. This 
will involve an $18 million increase in an- 


nual sales and $6 million in net worth. 
3. To earn a minimum of 12 per cent net 
profit [on sales] before taxes and 24 per 


cent on capital investment. 


This company has decided what 
kind of business it is in. It can chan- 
nel its capital investment and _pro- 
ductive effort to a constant goal. It 
has identified the primary work to 
be done and has established a basis 
for sound and consistent planning. 

Managers at the top level in suc- 
cessful companies formulate objec- 
tives for the company as a whole. At 
lower levels, subordinate managers 
break down these over-all goals into 
specific targets for their divisions. de- 
partments, ‘aad units. For example, if 
the company wishes to increase its 
share of the market, specific sales 
targets are set in each sales district 
and region. Definite targets must also 
be set for production, finance, re- 
search and development, and other 
functions, to make certain that each 
will move at the proper speed and in 
harmony to the common goal. 


Skilful Delegation 


Company growth is most often sti- 
fled first at the top. When a com- 
pany expands and diversifies, this 
brings a growing burden of problems 
and decisions to the top man. If he 
insists on making most of the deci- 
sions himself, he will soon reach the 
limit of his abilities. The company's 
progress will bog down as he tries 
desperately to keep up with the 
mounting flood of work he has re- 
served for himself. A critical but 
often unrecognized problem in most 
companies is that of developing a 
means of pushing responsibility and 
authority down so that subordinate 
managers can bear a full part of the 
management burden. In Theodore 
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FLOOR GRATINGS 
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GRIP-STRUT. “SS 


FOR MAXIMUM & 


SAFETY ALL OVER \ i 
YOUR PLANT 


Important Safety Features 


* FIRE PROOF * SLIP PROOF 
* MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
* MINIMUM WEIGHT 


Important Economy meni 
* All one piece, not welded, riveted or expanded | 
*% Open space in excess of 55% of area for easy Ne par. 

access of light and air | PENDING 
% No extra supports necessary—channels are integral 
part of the material. * Self cleaning 
%* Cut and installed like lumber by your own maintenance force. * Low in 
original cost. * For balconies, no secondary sprinkler heads needed 
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Ideal for work platforms, stair and ladder steps, flooring, bal- 
conies, catwalks, machinery guards, fire escapes and for original 
equipment safety treads. 


GOLD NUGGET 72-3. 


The QUALITY GRATING for — 
Heavy Duty Applications 
— 


* 3” projection weld nugget for a ir 
AS 









greater rigidity and strength 


* Vertical alignment of the main 
load bar assured 


* All bars are load carrying bars 
including secondary bars 


* Anti-skid pattern 
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PROJECTION WELD 
Each secondary load bar 
(A), as projected welded 
to the primary load bar 
(B) has a shear strength of 5,000 pounds per 
weld. There are 28 such projection welds to a 
square foot of grating. This means that GOLD 
NUGGET Welded Grating can sustain greater 
shock loads than other gratings. 











For the complete details of these revolutionary new gratings, 
write for new catalogs today. Distributors in all principal cities. 
108 Consult the yellow pages in your phone book under “GRATING”. 
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HIZ, BOSS, 
WHAT'S IN 
THIS BOOK ? 


“THE SALESMEN KEEP ORDERING THE BOOKS AND 
DOUBLING THEIR SALES... ORDERING THE BOOKS, 
DOUBLING THEIR SALES.” 





There’s no mystery to the contents of the book the lady is 
holding. Every Dun & Bradstreet State Edition is a sales tool to 
help salesmen use their time to best advantage. Each pocket-size 
handbook simply and clearly lists the business concerns within a 
State, with line of business, how long they’ve been in business, and 
usually a rating showing financial strength and credit appraisal. 

Try them for your salesmen today. Call the local Dun & 
Bradstreet Office — there’s one in every major city in the United 
States — and ask for the State Editions you need. The small cost 
of the books will probably be absorbed in the first additional 
sale made. 

Or, if you want more information, fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, inNC. 
Department 11, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


I’m interested in your State Editions. Please send full details, 
including prices. No obligation on my part, of course. 


Individual 


Company 
Address caine 
City | | Zone State........ 
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Roosevelt’s words, “The best execu- 
tive is one who has sense enough to 
pick good men to do the work he 
wants done, and self-restraint enough 

keep from meddling with them 
while they do it.” 

The key to delegation is knowing 
what work you, as the boss, must do 
because only vou can perform it ef- 
fectively, and what work you should 
have others do for you because the y 
are in a position to do it as well as 
vou can or even better. At first 
glance, the answer would seem to 
vary with each individual—with his 
particular skills, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality pattern. But in reality the 
manager can delegate all but certain 
kinds of work. 

In outstandingly successful compa- 
nies, skilful and effective delegation 
is practiced by managers at all levels. 
In these companies, the manager 
concerns himself primarily with ini- 
tiation—with seeing that the neces- 
sary work is undertaken, with final 
decisions on plans and organization, 
and with the coordination and con- 
trol of the work he supervises. 

Such delegation makes great de- 
mands upon the manager. It requires 
a willingness to let go—a confidence 
in himself and in his people that per- 
mits him to give them every oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes and to learn 
in the process. Management delega- 
tion also requires that the manager 
be quick to give credit to his people 
and that he not be primarily con- 
cerned with capitalizing on their ef- 
forts for the sake of his own personal 
recognition and advancement. 


Use of Specialized Staff 

Full and effective use of special- 
ized staff agencies is a characteristic 
of the highly successful company. 
From chief executive to first-line 
foreman, all managers need help in 
specialized areas—help that may 
range from developing company 
credit policies to deciding what kind 
of standards to set in a production 
process. 

In many companies, the concept of 
staff has fallen into disre pute. There 
are several reasons for this. One is 
the attempt to give staff “functional” 
authority—that is, authority over line 
operating managers in functional 
areas. This concept was originated 
about 1914 and has been repeatedly 
discredited in practice since, but it 
reappears perennially. 

In normal working — situations 
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where good teamwork prevails, all 
managers work together harmonious- 
ly in getting out a product that will 
meet the customer’s spe ‘cifications and 
enable the company to make a profit. 
A distinction must be drawn between 
staff and line only when teamwork 
breaks down and there is misunder- 
standing or disagreement. In such 
cases, the manager who is account- 
able for end results must be given 
authority to make the final decision 
—although, of course, all others con- 
cerned must have the privilege of 
appeal to their common line superior. 

In successful companies, staff spe- 
cialists, properly organized, act as 
highly skilled intern: i consultants in 
such specialized functional fields as 
finance, personnel, law, purchasing, 
research, and engineering. At the cor- 
porate level, staff groups should be 
made up of highly qualified experts 
who have time to think ahead, to 
develop new principles and_tech- 
niques, and to advise and assist op- 
erating people and other staff groups 
in their application. At lower levels, 
specialized staff provides operating 
skills as a service to line managers, to 
help them produce and sell with 
greatest effectiveness and at lowest 
cost. 


Profit Accountability 


One of the most potent weapons of 
the company that attains long-term 
success is its capacity to divide the 
total business into many small, rela- 
tively autonomous business units. 
These businesses are placed under 
highly capable men. Each is then put 
into competition with outside busi- 
nesses and with other managers with- 
in the company in terms ot costs, o1 
profit and loss, and each manager 
is rewarded direct proportion to 
his success or failure. 

The incentive of accountability for 
profits is a potent force in carrying 
the company forward. It identifies 
weak spots and forces correction, 
stimulates productive teamwork, and 
is perhaps the best catalyst for devel- 
oping management talent. 

Profit accountability shifts part of 
the burden of profitability from the 
chief executive—who is usually great- 
ly overloaded—squarely on to the 
shoulders of key man: gers. It brings 
the profit-maker close to the point 
where profits are made. If the per- 
sonal security of the individual man- 
ager is clearly at stake, he will be 
motivated to prompt and vigorous 
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Industrial Television 
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SLOSED ciRCU' 
has been just around that 


well-known corner for 


a long time. But now Du Mont has IT — 
a complete, practical Industrial Television system designed for today’s 
needs — with no Ifs, Ands, or Buts about IT. 
IT is a matched system — from camera to picture IT is Du Mont. 
“Building Block” design philosophy permits expansion of 
system as need arises — with no obsolescence. 


IT includes a 
complete line of 
control equip- 
ment and 
accessories for 
every need. 


Two distinctly 
different camera 
systems 
eliminate com- 
promises with 
requirements. 





A wide variety 
of mounts and 
housings, includ- 
ing remote con- 
trol of pan, tilt, 
focus, lens 
change, etc. 





Even the moni- 
tors are matched 
to the system 
for really fine 
performance. 








Id and servi iced 
yractors.- 


plete details ..- 


IT is so 


by local cont 
Write for com 
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* industrial Television 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION DEPARTMENT, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
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H | 9ONner DAaASL Standards O] Accul AC 
A NEW APPROACH TO LOWER-COST PRODUCTION 


The product you manufacture may — or may not — require fine preci- 
sion, in itself. In either case, higher basic standards of accuracy will 
make it possible for you to reduce production costs and speed up out- 
put. Precision standards will help you maintain the correct tolerances 
— broad or close — for your product, clearly define these tolerances for 
your operators, and insure work always within correct limits with 
minimum scrap losses. Accurate measurement will insure faster, 
lower-cost assembly and often eliminates expensive selective assembly. 


The right means for establishing higher basic standards of accuracy in 
your plant may be just a set of precision gage blocks ...or a fully- 
equipped “Standards Room.” But whatever your 
needs, you can be sure of the finest when you select 
from Pratt & Whitney’s complete line of Basic 
Measuring Equipment. 


Write for complete information 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated 
42 Charter Oak Boulevard, 

West Hartford, Connecticut 
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corrective action when results are 
unsatisfactory. 

How is profit accountability estab- 
lished? The first requirement is to 
set standards of performance in time, 
dollars, or other units. Each manager 
must then be given the authority he 
needs to make the decisions that di- 
rectly affect his performance. He can 
be held accountable only to the ex- 
tent he has this authority. The per- 
formance of each manager is then 
compared to programs and budgets, 
the performance of other managers, 
and previous experience. 

This kind of accountabilitv is a 
major torce for accomplishment One 
company, for example, divided its 
sales force in two as a basis tor profit 
accountability, organizing each as a 
separate unit to sell a different prod- 
uct line. Each sales force was pro- 
vided with the staff, facilities, and 
equipment it needed to operate as 
an autonomous unit. Overhead sig- 
nificantly increased, but within seven 
months sales were up 30 per cent— 
enough to produce a substantial rise 
in net profit. 


The “People” Factor 


[It is obvious that the results to be 
accomplished by a company depend 
upon its people. An important aspect 
of professional management is care- 
ful selection, placement, compensa- 
tion and development of people with- 
in the company. People will always 
work together most effectively and 
harmoniously within a framework of 
management and organization that 
encourages sound working relation- 
ships, provides for equitable distri- 
bution of the burdens of the busi- 
ness, and gives every individual the 
stimulus and incentive of working to- 
ward clearly defined goals. 

Within such an environment, good 
managers will inevitably be devel- 
oped—whether or not there is a man- 
agement development program and 
management courses and classes. The 
stimulus and challenge of continually 
being forced to think as managers 
and to make management decisions, 
of being evaluated as managers and 
rewarded in terms of management 
accomplishment, is the greatest pos- 
sible force in developing broad and 
versatile management talent. Endur- 
ingly successtul companies always 
produce managers of professional 
stature, capable of accomplishment 
under any combination of circum- 
stances the market-place may afford. 
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There's a wide selection of 57 Ford models available 
tor Heet use-—a model to sult eV Cry need 





Have you sampled these savings 
in FORD fleet cars ‘ 





Sure, a fleet of 57 Fords gives you prestige and style simplified, low-cost maintenance. And the ‘57 Ford is 

and comfort! But there’s another vital consideration— __ built husky and solid to stay out on the job—to stand up 

economy. Just see how Ford stacks up on that score: under the toughest fleet service. Your savings continue 
You save on initial cost. Model for model, right month after month. 

across the board, Ford is lowest priced of the low-price You save at trade-in time. Finally, you il discover 

three.* Your savings start with your initial purchase. that Ford’s traditionally high trade-in value will prove 
You save on operation. Ford engines are real gas- still another saving. 

stretchers ... with Six or V-8 you get extra economy on See your Ford Dealer and sample Ford's savings for 

the road. You'll have further savings, too, with Ford's your fleet—today. 


* Based on manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices 


FORD FLEETS ARE LOW-COST FLEETS! 
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One example of typical uses for Curon is the development by 
the world-famous airline SAS (Scandinavian Airlines System) 
of a more comfortable type of seat cushion for its new 


luxurious Douglas DC-7C “Global Express” 


transports. This 


new CuRON cushion saves enough weight to provide for 
$1,000 worth of added payload per flight. 


CURON is a trademark of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Wericur AgronautTicat Division, 
Meracs Processinc Division, 
Waicutr Division, 
InpuSTRIAL ano Sctentiric Propucts Division, 
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GURTISS-Wh 





NEW cellular plastic 


material with broad 


application in industry 








The keynote of this new family of multi- 
cellular plastics is versatility—in basic 
properties, methods of fabrication, and 
constructions designed for specific perform- 
ance. The potential applications of CURON 
are almost limitless, but major fields already 
defined are seating, bedding, non-skid and 
other safety environmental cushioning, 
thermal and acoustical insulation, deco- 
rative paddings and coverings, household 
products, clothing linings and padding, 
and specialized applications in the medical 
and other fields. 


CURON, manufactured at the Plastics Divi- 
sion, is the exclusive product of Curtiss- 
Wright in all formulations. 

Application research groups are available for 
consultation. Address correspondence to: 


PLASTICS DIVISION 





Ghy & 


CORPORATION ¢ QUEHANNA, PA. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


= 
Jj. ®@ 
Caldu ell, 


Marouetre Merat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SPECIALTIES Division, 
Arrorpuysics Development Corporation, 
Wa? Be 


® Curtiss-Waicut or Canapa Lrv., Montreal, Canada ® 


® Proretcer Division, Caldwell, N. J. 


Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


* Curtiss-Waicut Europa, 


© Prastics Division, 
® Utica-Benpo Corporation, 


Santa 


Barbara, 
N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands © Tursomotror Division, 


Quehanna, Pa. ® Exectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Utica, Mich. @® Exvort Division, New York, N. XZ 
Researcu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Propucsion Researcn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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ALEXANDER O. STANLEY, Editor 


30 GUIDEPOSTS TO OVERSEAS MARKETING 


ELMO C. WILSON and ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 


y i : " ' M 7 si 
is vport sales (biddh OVETSEAS int ~wivestineni f rEakhn ti 
hieh levels, management is turning to marketing research to tne 
‘ke etrati Some tested techniau and reliable obe) 
its market pe netration. Some tested techniques and retiabdle opere 


principles are reviewed in this list of practical check-points. 


CASUAL ENTRANCE into over- 
seas markets, followed by hasty 
withdrawal—this is a familiar pattern 
among companies that have sought 
profits abroad without understand- 
ing the necessity of effective inter- 
national market research. The dy- 
namic growth of exports, along with 
the trend toward transplanting as- 
sembly lines to new and remote for- 
eign markets, is influencing many 
U.S. managements to reappraise 
their policies and practices to see 
whether their companies too can 
capture more dinars, Deutschmarks, 
and drachmas. Once generally re- 
garded as a luxury reserved for large- 
scale, large-sale manufacturers, mar- 
keting research today is a “must” for 
any company with overseas interests 
or ambitions. 

International market research is a 
comparatively new technique. To 
make best use of it requires an un- 
derstanding of its limitations and a 
readiness to improvise solutions by 
methods that might seem disturb- 
ingly unconventional to the domes- 
tic researcher. For the tact is that 


there is no such thing as a mdss ex- 
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port market. The 99 countries con- 
stituting the export area differ so 
widely in languages, laws, and ways 
of life that it is not easy to establish 
tight research formulas that are uni- 
versally applicable. But the heavy 
and increasing investment of U.S. 
companies in direct and _ indirect 
sales abroad has generated an un- 
paralleled investment in interna- 
tional research. Consequently, more 
sources, data, and know-how are 
available today. In introducing an 
established product into a new over- 
seas market or pretesting a new 
product in an established world mar- 
ket, much of the guesswork can now 
be eliminated. 

The 30 points that follow offer a 
fundamental approach to the prob- 
lem of mapping out the safe or 
stormy areas of markets abroad. 

1. Population statistics will yield 
vital clues when you are comparing 
markets. Total population, geograph- 
ical concentration, and distribution 
by age group, sex, and level of lit- 
eracy will indicate the quality, con- 
centration, and current responsive- 
ness of the market—and its future 


growth. Especially important in 
plant location or distributorship pat- 
terns is a pinpointing of population 
clusters, since transportation costs 
can weigh heavily in pricing sched- 
ules. 

2. The extent of industrialization 
and the trend are important market- 
ing indices. It has been almost axi- 
omatic that the more industrialized 
countries buy more American goods 
and provide a more stable atmos- 
phere for plant investment. They 
possess resources in men, materials, 
and markets that are susceptible to 
development. One-crop economies 
are still to be found, but their num- 
ber is diminishing in the face of the 
natural or forced growth of home 
industries. This trend toward greater 
industrialization almost always stim- 
ulates mass purchasing power by 
raising wage levels, and it may cre- 
ate a quality market by fostering the 
development of a middle class. 

3. The utilities can often provide 
a valuable index of growth. Devel- 
opment ot power facilities, expan- 
sion in road, rail, and air transport, 
and communica- 
tions (especially radio and TV), all 
point up increased economic activ- 
ity. And they serve as a sensitive 


improvement in 


barometer on the downside, too. 

4. U.S.and UN international trade 
statistics are a_ reliable index of 
trends that may identify future prob- 
lem or profit areas. Although these 
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are bulk statistics, reported with a 
(Summary for 1955 and 1956) do provide a definite index to the 
tempo of trade—and, equally impor- 
The balance of trade with each country represents the difference between U.S. exports and I “- por 
imports. All minus figures reflect an excess of U.S. exports over imports. Where it exists, this tant, to c ape acity to pa} ay. For exam- 
situation constitutes a ‘favorable’ trade balance for us, but it also gives a — to spe where ple, the correl; ation of U.S. e xports 
dollar shortages may become a problem, especially when considered in light of volume of exports ; ; 
to the country in question. For example, at the end of 1956 our imports from Canada provided with the net trade balance (that i IS, 
roughly 75 per cent of the necessary dollar exchange to pay for our exports to Canada. Con- the surplus or deficit atter taking 
versely, our imports from ( ‘olor nbia exceeded our exports to that country by almost one- third, imports into account ) shows the 
creating a substantial dollar balance in their favor, from the interchange of goods. an J. wr str ng | yl: 1r-exc] . 
“ak or strc cc -exchange mar- 
Of course, the net position of any country can be influenced, plus or minus, by the exchange lk C: "wal |. ] 
of dividends, gold, tourist spending, transportation, insurance costs, credit factors, and trade ets. ince these data are release 
balances with other countries. Basically, however, the growth of trade imbalances foreshadows monthly. charting the expansion or 
dollar problems. The trend of these figures month by month will provide a rough index to any contraction of the net trade balance 
country’s buying and paying capacity in the near future. } . ee Sig 
In your present or potential markets 
U.S. Exports Balance of Trade will help in your sales and credits 
1956 1956 1955 | i ae apaprarns 
ina elttlaiin alain calculations (see table). 
4 NUO ] yr | ‘PO'N- 
i ian gies oad et eee 3,972.2  -1,079.6  —555 5. Tough import and tariff regu 
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em hel enters Che arc ur ae ees eee re 840 5 ~ 440.0 303 into competitive advantage s. Devel- 
Western Germany... .. o.oo cc ccc cc cnc cc csccasecences 780.8 - 286.6 —228 | oping local manufacturing facilities 
Venezuela 651.2 + 46. + 25 ti ; : 
EMR ce Ce a Sh cre ee ee ren F ” 4002 ~329 | through branch plants or licensing 
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i losis newgs couieend ta reRag eee Orem eerie we 523.4 — 307.6 —175 | ket position against local and foreign 
RE ge ee a ee oe ee 4 ONE Ome sor ye oe ee oe 511.5 - 54.7 — 30 ; wore . . ae 7 T, 
Belgium ond Luxembourg 13928  — 1296  — 67 | Competition, and a “home-made” la 
Republic of Philippines rey _ oy PA bel can create broader acceptance 
Colombia 315. + 94.2 +110 . 
“ene 299 8 4+ 4526 +392 | Of your products. Closer contact 
a a ia aby * Ay + with consumers can lead to new 
nion Of soutn rica «id. —_ oVU. —iGo ss P , 
Spain 253.6 — 185.7 — 68 | techniques and special adaptations 
EO 19.0 — | = , . sa , , Sie 
Switzerland 219 = a L 43 that may improve your marketing 
Argentina 212.2 —- 19.6 — 22 ye vad , 5 
Sweden 182.0 - 73.0 —111 know-how’ in other sales areas of 
Australia 178.6 — 42, — 75 ' an 1, 
ons 159.0 > _ 53 | the world. So, even if tariffs seem 
— of Korea 49% ee 7/4) | tough—don't give up. 
111e J+. — ( . — ‘ “ 
Republic of Indonesia 140.1 + 50.8 +137 6. Money loses mobility when an 
Pakistan 137.7 — 100.8 — 24 a Mie Bee an 
wor we i090 — 41.7 — 39 | exchange freeze is imposed. Imbal- 
oo Pig ‘3 Ee iis ances of trade can create temporary 
alwan .t — JO. — Ve 
Reypi 96.6 — 320 — 37 | or long-term paucity of dollar ex- 
ae OF owe a a. a 
israel. . 96.1 7d (3 change, affect your outstanding 
Norway 93.6 me 21.5 — 14 
Greece 90.0 — 8.7 — 50 | cre dits on direct-export sales, and 
Denmark 83.5 _ 25.2 — 29 
Netherlands Antilles 800 + 1565 +159 | curb withdraw al of profits and or 
eee ae ¥ Pe “ + 7 capital from local manufacturing fa- 
ran id.9 _— oe. — ; ae = ; ee 
Austria 76.2 — 29.4 — 59 | cilities, licensed or owned. Foreign 
Saudi Arabia 74.4 _ 0.4 — 13 hang eontlati — ee ; 
audl - ‘ 0.4 xchi » regul S é vision: 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia (4.1 - 53.5 — 4 : xch mee a gul ition ind reN ppeteeg 
Hong Kong 67.9 — 48.0 — 34 | are reported constantly by the U:S. 
Republic of Panama 67.8 — 17.7 — 595 insula a. en dies 
Demtalens Republic 67 9 <= ea 4 19 | Department of Commerce (Bureau 
a | ongo | Hy + He + 4 | of Foreign Commerce) and by US. 
lallan¢ Siam Di. + 49.2 + OO m 
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“aes 90.4 asa e investment possibilities. In many 
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maintaining profits for years in a 
wide variety of markets. Tax induce- 
ments or tax loads can distort mar- 
ket factors, and should not be the 
sole determinant. 

8. “Fringe” benefits can compli- 
cate your payroll picture in plants 
overseas. Review carefully all exist- 
ing labor legislation and be sure you 
understand clearly all short- and, 
especially, long-term commitments. 

9. The political climate may _ be 
all-important. Like the weather, it’s 
variable. It can depress benefit 
your business. The degree of gov- 
ernment intervention in 5 SPE the 
extent of existing restrictions, even 
the recent volume of edicts or regu- 
lations affecting commerce, will give 
some hint of the future latitude or 
operating limits you will have. 

10. If accident or incident gets 
you into the political arena, market- 
ing studies can help you determine 
a sound strategy for aligning public 
opinion on your side. In one country 
abroad, legislation which vitally af- 
fected the interests of several U.S. 
companies was widely publicized in 
the press. It became the basis for 
a strong political attack upon the 
government by the combined forces 
of the extreme right and left, who 
charged that the legislation was a 
steal by foreign interests. In reality, 
the U.S. companies themselves were 
opposed to it, for different reasons. 
A survey showed that two-thirds of 
the urban public had never heard 
of the legislation, that both the pro- 
ponents and opponents of it ex- 
plained their position with the same 
arguments. In the face of this con- 
fusion, one of the American compa- 
nies launched a series of institutional 
advertisements that successfully con- 
veyed the company s position. 

11. Your present package and la- 
bel may have plenty of eye-appeal, 
but it can leave you on the wrong 
side of the law. Extensive regula- 
tions, affecting especially pharma- 
ceutical and food products, are in 
existence in many countries. To com- 
ply, you may have to imprint regis- 
tration numbers, state the formulas. 
and sometimes list all ingredients 
precisely. When you revise your la- 
bels for language changes, allow for 
these regulations. 

12. Trademarks should be pro- 
tected when you pre-test the market. 
Pirating of trademarks is a common 
practice in many parts of the world, 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 





TO BUY 





AUSTRIA 

0248 PURCHASE DIRECT AND AGENCY 
SOUGHT FOR STEEL, FERRO-ALLOYS, 
AND METALS. GUSTAV GOERANSSON, § 
Invalidenstrasse, Vienna III. 


FRANCE 


0249 Will purchase direct or represent on an exclusive 
basis serums, vaccines, tuberculins, and veter- 
inary specialties from a U.S. laboratory. SOFCA, 
31 rue Tronchet, Paris. 

0250 WISH TO PURCHASE DIRECT WALNUT 
AND DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER. A. GILAR- 
DI, 10 Avenue de l’ Armee des Alpes, Nice. 


GERMANY 

0251 Need construction machinery such as graders, 
truck concrete mixers, vibrators, and related 
equipment. INTERBAU MA, 28 Rahlau, 
Hamburg/ Wandsbek. 


INDIA 

0252 Wish to purchase one complete plant for manu- 
facturing razor blades. RAGHUBIR SARAN 
& SONS, Attn: Mr. Shanker Saran Kothiwala, 
Mandi Bans, Moradabad, U.P. 


NETHERLANDS 

0253 First-quality oil stoves for domestic heating, 
burning kerosene, fuel oil, or gasoline desired 
for direct purchase. N.V. TECHNISCH BU- 
REAU KOBACH, 168 Noordsingel, Rotterdam. 


NEW ZEALAND 


0254 Desire textile piece goods suitable for women’s 
garment trade and furnishings trade. Will pur- 
chase direct or represent manufacturer. DI- 
RECT INDENTORS, G.P.O. 2405, Wellington. 


VENEZUELA 

0255 Language courses on LP records with textbooks 
for different languages and pupils of various 
tongues. Sole distribution for Venezuela wanted. 
MAGNUS C. A., P. O. Box 4521, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 

0256 WISH TO PURCHASE HAND FILES. 
COVAM, 
26 Duong Tu Do, 
Saigon. 


TO SELL 





DENMARK 


0257 Danish handicraft items for export direct to 
gift shops include handpainted porcelain, silver- 
ware, photograph frames, door knockers, wood- 
en handicrafts such as figurines and costume 
jewelry in amber, wood, and bone. Illustrated 
catalog available. J. E. JENSEN, 92, Strandvej, 
Esbjerg. 


ENGLAND 


0258 Screen printed felts, novelty cottons, and spun 
rayons, for export direct or through agent. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS & EXPORT TRADING 
arn Empire House, 175 Piccadilly, London, 
, ae © 

0259 gcd miniature Safety Razor made in nickel 
plated metal. Packed in attractive plastic box. 
Complete with blades. Spare blades available. 
GEO. H. LAWRENCE LTD., Sheffield 3. 


service to its readers, 


As a 
DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN 
following 
submitted 


recommendation. or 


INDUSTRY prints the 
listings which are 
without 
commitment on its part. Rates 


for listings on application. 


FRANCE 


0260 Ladies’ readymade clothing of rayon, silk. cot- 


ton, and tulle, including dresses, suits, evenin 


and cocktail dresses, skirts, and blouses, for ex- 
port direct or through agent. S.A.R.L. DE- 


ROY, 12 rue Richer, Paris IX. 


KENYA 

0261 WOOD CARVINGS OF AFRICAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP FOR EXPORT. 
EAST AFRICAN WOOD CARVINGS 
EXPORTERS, P.O. Box 2638, Mombasa. 


ITALY 


0262 High-quality furniture, panels, wall panoramics, 
and tables, decorated with plasticized laminated 
applications. Large quantities available for di- 
rect export. [Illustrated leaflets available. COM- 

EXCLUSIVA 


MISSIONARIA GENERALI 
STEFFENINO, 3 Via Pinelli, Turin. 


PORTUGAL 
0263 Religious articles: 


other religious and regional articies of wood, 
ivory, marble, plaster of | 
luminous and with music. Dire 


Silva Escura, Maia. 


TO REPRESENT 


Hand-carved statues and 


par B ger niastic, 
or through 


agent. CRISPIM DE OLIVE IRA ‘MONTI IRO, 





ARGENTINA 


0264 Agency sought for heavy agricultural and i 


dustrial machinery, including textile machinery. 


JULIO CESAR CRESPO, 1080 Junin, 
Buenos Aires. 


BELGIUM 


0265 Interested in obtaining agencies covering Bel- 
gium and Belgian Congo from U.S. manufac- 
turers of products and equipment used in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries. CARLO 
GERARD, 26 avenue de Il’ Atlantique, Brussels. 


BURMA 

0266 AGENCY SOUGHT FOR CANNED 
PROVISIONS. 
MESSRS. U. THAN OHN & SONS LTD., 
40, 28th St., Rangoon. 


COLOMBIA 


0267 Agency sought for agricultural insecticides, bulk- 


packaged, from U.S. manufacturers. 
VILCA, LTDA., 
19-29 Carrera 7, Bogota. 


GERMANY 


0268 AGENCY SOUGHT FOR PAPER, CARD- 
BOARD, AND WOODPULP OF ALL TYPES. 


HANS-JUERGEN VON WEBER, 
10a, Kuulsbarg, Hamburg-Blankenese. 


GREECE 


0269 Wish to obtain agency for woodworking ma- 
chinery and confectionery packaging machines 


CHROPAN, 


3 Iktinou St., Athens. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


0270 AGENCY SOUGHT FOR CROCKERY AND 


GLASSWARE, CHIEFLY CULINARY. 
B. SUTTNER, 
P.O. Box 1971, Capetown, 
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so obliterate vour trademark to obvi- 
ate problems in running a pretest. 

13. Cultural factors can confound 
you if you dont watch out. The in- 
Huential role of women in society, 
their control of the family budget, 
and their consequent importance as 
buvers are taken for granted in do- 
mestic markets. But this pattern does 
not necessarily hold abroad. In many 
areas the man is both breadwinner 
and keeper of the purse. Sales ap- 
peals based on economy and effi- 
ciency may fall on deaf ears, while 
accenting investment 
value may pay off. In some areas 
consumer durables, which are _ re- 
garded as desirable capital assets, 
are bought and withheld from use 
for future resale. It’s difficult to dis- 
courage this practice, especially 
where inflation is prevalent. Local 
standards must be observed in mat- 
ters ranging from color shades to 
religious taboos—and even nuances 
in language usage may be a sensi- 
tive point. 

14. Export price schedules require 
close calculation if they are to be 
held within a competitive range. It 
the arithmetic is based on domestic 


prestige or 


schedules, delete all charges that 
apply to domestic advertising and 
sales promotion, transportation, and 
all other cost elements that will be 
duplicated in export activity. 

15. Credit, whether of the charge 
or installment variety, can be used 
as a sales stimulant—but check the 
commercial code prevailing in the 
country. The right to recapture in 
default is as variable abroad as in 
our own states. Whether it is a 
prenda agraria or hire-purchase con- 
tract, know the facts—and proceed 
with caution. 


16. Commercial credits, whether 


internal or international, are a pow- 
erful sales tool but can also be a 
trial. The garden variety of open- 
account terms, protected by prece- 
dent and law in the United States, 
is not so commonly used abroad. 
Drafts, notes, or letters of credit are 
preferred, and provide considerable 
latitude in credit and protection if 
skillfully used. Be prepared for 
longer time-lags, since working cap- 
ital is at a premium in most coun- 
tries and inventory turnover is 
slower. When you add to these fac- 
tors the lengthy delivery time from 


the factory floor to the store shelf, 
its easy to see why 60, 90, 120, or 
1SO days of credit are often required. 

17. Effective advertising proce- 
dure is less a matter of agencies, 
more a problem in understanding 
media limitations and controls. Ac- 
curate circulation data and audience 
measurements are the exception 
rather than the rule. The quality of 
media varies, and may necessitate a 
change of emphasis to conform with 
what is available and effective. At 
this level your sales channel can be 
an immeasurably valuable source of 
information and guidance. And split- 
cost programs to which your distrib- 
utor or agent contributes will help to 
sharpen his judgment. 

18. Since distribution patterns vary 
country by country, it’s wise to study 
the market carefully before deciding 
on your methods. Sales agents, even 
under remote supervision, have done 
creditable jobs for thousands of 
American exporters. They require 
less investment and involve smaller 
risks than working through distrib- 
utors (wholesalers). And they are 
especially effective in the smaller, 
more compact markets. But a well- 
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NEW WAY TO 





containers... 


For high-styled ‘“‘leather-covered” 
gift bottles for merchandising 
liquors... and breakage- 
protection for glass chemical- 


For friction sleeves to control 
rattles on glass shelving and to 


Cosmetic bottle with a thick, 
smooth coating. Stylish and safe 
—even for aerosols. Glamorous 
and shatterproof with a single 
dip into a vinyl dispersion. 


eliminate need for polishing 


edges... 









UPGRADE YOUR PRODUCTS: VINYL COATINGS 


















~ 


For the tight fitting of shower-stall doors. 


Thick, tough, protective and decorative 


coatings for glass 


Amazing to the eye, pleasant to 
the touch—these leather-like 
coatings offer you new ways to 
merchandise with glass. These 
coatings add new beauty, longer 
life and safety to dozens of 
market-building applications— 
for household, workshop, factory. 


You can apply the coatings sim- 
ply by dipping the glass into 
specially formulated vinyl dis- 
persions. You can make the coat- 
ing up to 1/16” (60 mils) thick. 
Preheating the glass controls the 


thickness. Then a short heat- 
cure “‘sets’”’ the plastic in a per- 


manent bond to the glass. 


The leather-like coating can 
range from firm and hard to soft 
and rubbery. The color? Your 
choice. The possibilities? Virtu- 
ally untapped. Coating glass with 
vinyl is a new industrial art—a 
starting point waiting for your 
development. 


Write today for sources of vinyl 
in liquid form for coating glass, 
metal, or wood. 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. DRSP-3, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


1957 





Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


MONSANTO 
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THE NEW 


SMogkiner 


PLATFORM TRUCK 








THE TRUCK THAT HAS ~ EVERYTHING 
. (Except Dead Weight!) 
It’s the load that pays the freight... nothing 
else! Don't penalize your floor truck opera- 
tions with the needless burden of excess 
weight. Now, in answer to popul: ir demand, 


Magline im erica s Oldest and lareest ex- 
clusive manufacturer of magnesium dock 
1 ; 

boards, hand trucks, and materials handling 


equipment—introduces this 
sium-light, magnesium-strong, 4-wheel plat- 
form truck. Capacity rated to handle loads 
up to ton, it weighs in at a mere 49 
pounds ... lighter than similar equipment 
by as much as 75°?! Thirty standard models 
to choose from. Before you buy platform 
trucks for any purpose—write for Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 151. 


Magline Inc. P.O. Box 187 Pinconning, Mich. 
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Collect faster, 


a\ sell more — 
—\\_ at one and 
-\ the same time... 














pLAN 
TH NEW 8 sooest ® 
INST AL- V EL 


couProN ~ (Potente?! 
Instal-Velope — the budget pay- 
ment combined coupon and envelope — adds extra 
convenience to budget payments...extra conven- 
ience that means extra profits to you. Users offer 
proof positive that complete account information on 
each coupon speeds customer payments — shrinks 
bookkeeping and overhead costs. A different adver- 
tising message on each coupon sells, and keeps 
selling, your products all year long. Instal-Velope 
Coupon Books are conveniently packed in units of 
9-12-18 - 24. Try them. You'll collect faster, sell 
more — at one and the same time! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 





Westport, Conn. 


| Phone CA 7-4111 or send coupon For Free Sample ,; 
& Complete Details on Instal-Velope. | 
| Name ; | 
| Company | 
Address se ; | 

DR 
City State 
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established distributor is a “must” 
if your product is complex, has spe- 
cial and replacement fea- 
tures, or requires controlled installa- 
extensive 
needs. 

“big 


service 


maintenance of 
inventories to fit customers 
But dont limit yourself to 
names with large capital resources. 
Moderate-size distributors can out- 
perform their large competitors, 
since they carry fewer lines and tend 


tion or 


to be more aggressive in building 
sales. Look at the number as well as 
the names of the companies your 


potential distributor now represents. 
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article was written in collaboration 
Elmo C. Wilson, president ot Inter- 
Research Associates, Inc., an or- 
ganization conducting marketing research 
in 29 countries. Mr. Wilson was formerly 
director of research for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and served as OWI 
Chief of Surveys in the European Theater 
of Operations during World War II. A 
American Statistical Asso- 
pier Advertising 

1 past pre — of the 
Market Research ¢ nel of New York and 
of the American Presenter for Public 
Opinion Research. Mr. Wilson is the author 
of a number of articles international 
opinion and market research. 
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19. Your so-called “sales” can be 
stagnating on retailers’ shelves—so 
look at your sales report in depth. 
Factory sales are only part of the 

The intermediate — sales 
of moving goods to market 
re- 


picture ; 
stages 

through distributors, dealers, or 
tailers are deceptive when lifted out 
of context. The consumer sale is the 
most concrete statistic. Here the real 
analysis of inventory and_ produc- 
And if changes 
contem- 


tion controls begins. 
in style or product are 
pl: ited, watch out! 

20. The weather range can be 
sensitive marketing barometer. Cli- 
matic extremes aftect 
the demand for your product: they 
may require special precautions in 
packaging, displaying, storing. 

21. Sales are often tied to seasons. 
And_ these varied as the 
markets themselves. Aside from the 
traditional holidays, 
heavily in- 


may not only 


are as 
religious and 
b uyving 
fluenced. for example, by harvesting 


seasons can be 


periods, when crops are converted 
into cash and accounts are squared. 
To overlook this factor is to overlook 
good-will and good sales. 

92. Shopping methods and shop- 


yng habits run the gamut. The 
puts 5 
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super-market and the centralized 
shopping center, which are becom- 
ing commonplace on the domestic 
scene, are considered weird U.S. in- 
ventions in most overseas areas. The 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer 
still carry on at separate stands. 
South of the border, siesta time splits 
the shopping period and encourages 
the homeward trek of workers for a 
leisurely lunch instead of a quick 
bite at the corner drugstore. These 
habit patterns may affect all your 
distribution techniques, requiring 
realignment in your advertising and 
sales procedures. 

23. The market study should be 
pre-tested before you pre-test your 
product. Local “contexts” should be 
clearly understood in _ preparing 
questionnaires and analyzing re- 
sponses. Costly ambiguities can be 
reduced or eliminated by pre-testing 
your study with experts in the kanal 
culture—pre ferably nationals. 

24. Surveys by mail or by inter- 
view should be examined in the light 
of prevailing political conditions. 
Mail censorship and special edicts 
involving commercial _ intelligence 
can get you into hot water—so ex- 
amine this factor be ‘fore you proceed. 


25. Domestic marketing proce- 
dures are often worth trying, but 
adaptation is generally required. 


Techniques that work well domesti- 
cally may fall flat overseas because 
of lack of data or wide disparities. 
The constants will be found in the 
economic type of market—that is, 
whether its base is industry, mining, 
agriculture. And while it is conven- 
ient to think of geographic terms, 
markets physically remote from each 
other may show parallel marketing 
patterns. Ch: inge your me thodology 
to suit your mi irket. 

26. Consumer studies are feasible 
abroad, if fancier in technique and 
for instance, 


price. In Great Britain. 
every voter over 21 is listed in a 
Civilian Residence Register. In 


Sweden, each family fills out an an- 
nual census form, stating the num- 
ber of persons in the household, 
their occupation, and so 
on. In other places, ration lists help 
establish the “universe. 
And while sampling abroad requires 
flexibility of technique because of 
the variety of data available, where 
lists do exist a much more precise 
sampling method can be achieved 
possible in the 
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research 


than is normally 
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United States. But finding and 
financing the field staff is something 
else again. Fortunately, a growing 
interest in measurement techniques 
has stimulated social _ scientists 
abroad—especially in Europe and 
Latin America—to study and apply 
marketing procedures in their own 
area, creating acceptance and sup- 
port of new research organizations, 
some with U.S. affiliations. 

27. Store audits and consumer 
panels, growing in popularity abroad, 
can yield valuable clues to sales im- 
pediments or advantages. Even some 
small markets are taking to the idea. 
Norway is now under a Continuous 
Purchase Index involving the sam- 
pling of 240 households each week, 
year-round, by an affiliate of the 
International Research Associates. 
Sometimes participation requires per- 
suasion and compromises in meth- 
odology. Data required in store au- 
dits may be considered highly con- 
fidential by overseas retailers, and 
its release may be regarded as un- 
ethical. If you can't get all the facts, 
ask for the averages or the percent- 
ages. In many cases initial opposi- 
tion has melted away after retailers 
who cooperated in a limited program 
saw for themselves the value of this 
in their own operations. 

28. “Enumeration” districts for 
sampling procedures as we know 
them in the U.S. are in the embry- 
onic stage in overseas markets. But 
foreign govern- 
procedures, the 
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ments statistical 
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growing acceptance of market re- 
search as an accredited technique, 
and the spreading publication of 
texts and tables analyzing overseas 
markets make it possible to develop 
marketing programs in an orderly 
manner and arrive at conclusions 
with confidence. 

29. Competitive factors require 
persistent vigilance and continuity in 
commercial intelligence. The desire 
to export, to invest in plants, is basic 
in all countries. New products and 
new competitors constantly replace 
the old. The idea of spreading your 
management problems around the 
globe may seem appalling, but the 
rewards can be impressive. Exposing 
your products to the competitive 
challenge in world markets will keep 
you updated on innovations, new 
techniques, and changing require- 
ments that may influence your future 
in even the domestic market. 

30. Continuity in marketing stud- 
ies is a “must” in areas where infla- 
tion is rampant. The impact on local 
prices and the need for maintaining 
clastic price schedules is obvious. 
To be informed properly, you must 
be informed constantly. 





The extent or expense of a mar- 
keting study must obviously be con- 
trolled by pragmatic values. The 
difficulty sometimes lies in collecting 
and correlating too many facts that 
are fascinating in themselves but 
may only confuse the search for ac- 
curate conclusions. 
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‘*Does your poor old starving mother know you're hocking this to buy food?’’ 
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AIRBORNE 
DEATH 
PLASH... 


Smothered in spray is a sure-fire, 
death-dealing device against enemy 
shipping. It smacked the sea with 
a jolt reckoned in thousands of G's! 








It is a tough assignment for the 
DuKane precision electronic devices 
contained within its shell. Shock 
treatment like this is nothing new to 
DuKane engineered and produced 
products. They are serving the military 
in many ways where the ability to 
withstand rough treatment is a prime 
specification. 


DuKane services are available to 
those in need of quality precision 
products engineered and produced 
on time! Write in confidence. 


DuKane's dependable commercial electronic 
products are serving industry, schools, hospitals 
and offices across the nation! Details upon request! 
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Micromatic Sound Private Telephone 











Slidefilm Projector Systems 
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For information on DuKane's capabilities, write | 
DuKane Corporation, Dept. J-7 | 
| St. Charlies, Illinois 7 
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| for Your New Plant Site. 
Ae —It's There—Somewhere! 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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LAN D 


§ soo LINE RAILROAD 


serves dozens of fine towns like it. 
Plenty of everything for new or ex- 
panding industries: skilled labor, 
power, water, fuel and 


FAST SOO LINE FRE/GHT SERVICE ! 
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For Alt in picking a factory or warehouse site 
(all inquiries confidential) 
Call or Write the nearby Soo Line Representative 
ez GEO. T. BERGGREN, Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 


First National-Soo Line Building Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
FE 2-1261 
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help you sell 


Modern industries are finding that our hand- 
somely colored murals are unequalled for 
othice walls and trade shows, since they sell 
as well as decorate. We manufacture them in 
B & W and Sepia as well and of any subject 
to fit any space. 


WEST-DEMPSTER COMPANY 


110 W. LYON, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


for information on 

how we produce 

custom Photo- 
Murals 
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LABOR RELATIONS 
continued from page 40 


Brass knuckles, the company goon 
squad, the yellow dog contract, and 
the blacklist have passed from the 
American labor scene. Employers’ 
once total, sometimes brutal resist- 
ance to union organization has large- 
ly given way to a policy of peaceful 
coexistence and acceptance. Har- 
mony is the new keynote. 

Not everyone is h: appy, of course. 
Plenty of companies still have very 
marked reservations about the whole 
relationship, and here and there a 
nasty struggle sometimes erupts. 

But the "basic mold is pretty well 
set. The right of one party to make 
demands is no longer questioned, 
and the processes that determine 
what the other shall give have been 
pretty well defined by repeated 
usage. 

This is progress. This is maturity. 
But there is a point where progress 
ceases to be progress and maturity 
ceases to be maturity. 

What has happened is that many 
companies to which unions once 
were anathema have passed through 
and beyond the stage of accepting 
them and attempting to work intelli- 
gently and fairly with them. They 
have reached a new order of relation- 
ship in which they shrink from as- 
serting their proper rights, out of fear 
of union power. 


Some Everyday Examples 


This fear psychology, of course, is 
manifest not only in employe rs neg- 
lect of their own best interests in the 
sphere of public policy formulation, 
but in their direct day-to-day rela- 
tions with their unions as well. On all 
sides we see illustrations of manage- 
ment’s failure to stand up and man- 
age: 

1. How many employers have 
knowingly acceded to the outright 
looting of the employee welfare 
funds they finance? 

2. How m: iny employers have put 
“wildcat” strikers back to work with- 
out disciplining them, even though 
they went out in direct violation of 
the contract? 

3. How many employers have put 
up W ith all kinds of flouting of super- 
visory authority? 

4. How many companies permit 
their grievance machinery to operate 
as a one-way channel for union com- 
plaints against management? 

5. How many companies find that 
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90 per cent of the time in contract 
negotiations is taken up in discussion 
of the union demands, that it is hard 
sometimes even to get a complete 
first reading of company proposals? 

If the union is strong and can hurt 
you, the theory seems to be, the best 
way to minimize the hurt is to be as 
inoffensive as possible. This even at 
the sacrifice of important company 
interests. 

Many employers have found that a 
well-written contract may have little 
practical meaning when the company 
permits the rights it has carefully set 
forth to be dissipated through shop 
steward attrition. It doesn't take long 
for this to happen when line super- 
visors fail to get the management 
backing they need to make the con- 
tract rules stick. Soon the union stew- 
ards can have more say than the com- 
pany foremen about what work i 
done under what conditions and ey 
fast, and the men begin to go to them 
for their orders. 

Once a company starts down the 
road of trying to buy rather than 
work for and earn good union rela- 
tions, it finds it hard to turn back. 
One big firm found itself unable to 
fire its own labor negotiator unless it 
took on another man selected by the 
union at $50,000 a year—which it did! 

This almost fawning subservience 
must not, of course, be confused with 
an intelligent management policy of 
recognizing the rights of unions and 
trving to work cooperatively with 
them. A certain disposition to com- 
promise sincere but oppose d objec- 
tives of company and union, along 
with healthy attention to principle, is 
a key factor in building mutual re- 
spect and good labor relations—and 
in many negotiations this attitude 
prevails. 


Some Have Stiffened 

Many firms, incidentally, have 
managed a transition from a weak- 
kneed posture to a more positive 
stance by effectively disproving, 
through their total pattern of con- 
duct, the charges of “anti-unionism’ 
which often are set off by any such 
endeavor, no matter how skillfully 
handled. 

The new personnel director of a 
big city newspaper a few years ago 
utterly confounded its unions by fil- 
ing a grievance against one of them. 
“Oh, you cant do that,” they said. 

“The grievance machinery is just for 


continued on page 72 
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Recent years have witnessed 
@ spectacular growth in 
almost every phase of 
Canada's economy, notably 
in manufacturing which to- 
day produces a wide and 
diversified range of indus- 
trial and consumer products. 
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.--SO are the services of Canada’s largest bank 


When you wish to explore business opportunities in Canada 
you will do well to consult the Royal Bank. We offer many services, 
far beyond the realm of routine banking. For example, we maintain 
an up-to-date list of desirable factory sites, can assist in developing 
reliable trade connections, and have on hand or can obtain quickly a 
wealth of factual information on labor, power, transportation, markets 
and related topics as they apply to every section of the country. For 
information on these and other special services, get in touch with our 
Business Development Department at Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ¢°° 


Head Office: Montreal = 2:2)": 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. .: 


Over 890 branches in Canada, West Indies, Central and South America. 


Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3'2 Billion Dollars 









Self-Dumping Hoppers cut scrap handling cost 


time-consuming salvage 
one-man job 
Chicago. By 
and scoops to 


A messy, oper- 
ition was turned into a neat, 
for the Verson Allsteel Co.. 
switching from wheelbarrows 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers, “scrap segre- 
gation was also made practical for the first 
time.’’ Now a worker moves through the plant 
shoveling steel filings, turnings, cuttings, and 
other scrap into several dozen Roura Hoppers. 
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Then with a standard lift truck, he moves 
the Hoppers to semi-trailers outside the fac- 
tory. With a flip of a handle, each Hopper 
dumps itself, rights itself, locks itself, and is 
then moved back for another load. 


Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers are saving 
time and cutting costs throughout industry 
by swift and efficient bulk materials handling. 


letterhead and mail to 


, 
| 
| 

ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
| 
r 


1404 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





Wagner Sangamo 


Tachographs 


provide constant 
supervision that can 





lower truck insurance costs for your company 


Tachographs provide constant supervision, 
encourage safer driving habits... resulting 
in fewer reportable accidents and lower 
insurance rates. 


Tachographs are recording speedometers 

.mount easily inside cab... automati- 
cally record, on wax-coated charts, the 
complete operation story: when started— 
stopped—idling time—speed—distance 
traveled—number of stops. Illuminated 
dials show time of day, M.P.H. or R.P.M., 


and total mileage. Red light warns driver 
when your predetermined speed is exceeded. 


Tachographs are a sound investment in 
more efficient performance and maximum 
service from your fleet. These precision 
instruments earn added savings for you 
through reduced maintenance costs and 
elimination of lost time. Coupon below 
brings your copy of Bulletin SU-3 that 
describes the many advantages Tacho- 
graphs offer you. 





l 
Wagner Flectric Corporation | 
| 6439 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. | 
| Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 7 
| Name and Position . ee oe | 
| Company | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
| We operate Vehicles l 
(NUMBER} $57-5 | 
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our complaints agzainst the manage- 
ment. 

But the contract didn't read that 
So a new era was born at that 
Betore too lon 


way. 
paper. 1g 
new union respect for management 
rights. The employer insistence that 
the unions meet their just obligations 
to the business, coupled with a dem- 
onstrated attitude of fairness to them. 
paid off in tangible ways—dramati- 
cally one. 

That personnel director. 


there was a 


reduced absenteeism, for 
and the 
countless employee relations manag- 
ers who have never experimented 
with unprincipled temporizing, know 
that 
operation—not short-term “harmony” 
—is the first objective of management. 


long-term successful business 


Some Basis for Caution 

The McClellan Committee investi- 
gation has focused attention on em- 
ployer victims of racketeers in the la- 
bor movement, who for good or poor 
reasons have refused to for- 
ward and tell their stories to the au- 
thorities. Committee Counsel Robert 
Kennedy has publicly complained of 
“the little help which business has 
been to the Committee.” 

Local prosecutors have made the 
same charge. New York District At- 
tornev Frank S. Hogan said last vear, 
in a letter to Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York: “One of 
the chief obstacles in the fight to 
eliminate the labor racketeer is the 
unwillingness of employers to come 
crime in 
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forward with evidence of 
their possession.” 

But this particular brand of em- 
ployer knuckling under is only of 
tangential concern here and must be 
distinguished from the kind of con- 
duct we have been discussing. 

Small store owners, manufacturers, 
and other employers in many cities 
have been forced to pay off or other- 
wise submit to underworld operators 
who can and do play rough. The “or 
else” often is sufficiently real or omi- 
nous-sounding to dictate compliance. 

There is no condoning any com- 
panys connivance with industrial 
gangsters. But it must be recognized 
that in some cases the possibility of 
personal, physical retaliation makes 
capitulation to racketeers a lot more 
understandable than the kind of man- 
agement pussyfooting earlier de- 
scribed. 

To run a four-man stationery store 
and submit to the orders of labor 
goons without public complaint is 
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one thing. To run a giant corporation 
and decide it would not be prudent 
to testify for a management organi- 
zation in support of the Taft-Hartley 
Law is quite another. 

Even in the latter case it must be 
acknowledged that the temptation to 
exercise extreme caution sometimes 
is very real. The ability of a union to 
inflict serious damage on a particular 
company s competitive or profit po- 
sition is something with which the 
executives of that company must 
reckon. 

One of the harsh facts of business 
life is that unions sometimes have it 
in their power—the auto industry is 
a good example—to make or break a 
company at will. The smaller car 
manufacturers have had to plead 
with the Auto Workers for contract 
concessions to make it possible for 
them to stay in business in their hot- 
ly competitive market. The union 
agreed in 1955, for instance, that 
American Motors could defer start- 
ing its payments to the supplemental 
unemployment benefits fund for 15 
months, so as to put that concern on 

better footing in the industry. It 
could have said no. 

So, in deploring management's ex- 
treme wariness in labor matters, we 
must not make light of the real basis 
that frequently exists for such cau- 
tion. 


But Consider Results 

The persuasiveness of this argu- 
ment notwithstanding, it is submitted 
that many employers had better take 
a good hi urd look at the conse quences 
of their proneness to turn tail and 
scurry for cover. 

Clearly, sound balance cannot be 
achieved in our statutes defining the 
rights of labor and management if 
employers don't press hele full case 
out of fear of the retaliatory potential 
of the unions. Who has he ard a union 
spokesman plead for less than his or- 
ganization honestly thinks it should 
have, because of hesitation to dis- 
please the NAM, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, or his own industry? 

Just as clearly, management's stat- 
ure in day-to-day direct dealings 
with labor organizations will further 
deteriorate unless employers. stiffen 
their spines. In fact, if more employ- 
ers don't begin to exercise their right 
to speak their views and stoutly pur- 
sue their just interests in labor mat- 
ters, the right itself may atrophy 
from disuse. 
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This folder 
costs less than 
a typewriter! 





Move two knobs on inch scales 
to fold widths wanted—and 
‘ the FH is ready to go! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
© Folding 
Machines 


Originators of the Postage Meter... 
102 branch offices, 297 service points 
in U.S. and Canada. 











Ever figure the cost of 
hand folding? Wow! 


Folding a few hundred bulletins, form 
letters, statements, envelope enclosures, 
may not seem like much—but check the 
time it takes, and you may be surprised! 


Hand folding is slow and tedious—a job 
nobody likes. It diverts your girls from more 
productive work. And it’s unnecessary—thanks 
to the Pitney-Bowes Model FH! 

Designed for the small office, 


it’s simple, 
light, portable, can be used by any- 


body. You set it by moving two 


knobs, easy as tuning in a 
TV set. And it costs less than 


' With semi- 
the FH can 
11 sheets at 

feed, 


g1ves it 


ad [ype writer! 

automatic feed, 
double-fold 84% by 
80 per Automatic 
available at slight extra cost, 


minute. 


even higher speeds. 

' The FH can make eight different 
folds, handles sizes from 3 by 3 up to 
84 by 14 inches, and paper of most 
all standard weights and finishes. It 
can also fold stapled sheets. 

With only occasional use, the FH 
soon pays for itself. Ask the nearest 
PB office for a demonstration. Or 
send coupon for free booklet. 


The larger Model FM, Ss 7 


fully automatic, folds 
. Y Ors eee 
up to 19,000 sheetsan hour. Mel), 
= | gi 


a 





PITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
> ¢ 1521 Walnut Street 
As A Stamford, Conn. 
Y 


Send free booklet on Folding Machines to: 
Name 


Firm 


Address 


banneenensenesansnssannessennaeenn: 
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N S V RE sricion Parts Cleaning 


and Surface Treatment 
with a 


WER SPRAY WASHER 


by 
PETERS-DALTON 


Regardless of the size or weight 
of your product, the proper 
cleaning and surface treat- 
ment for it can be developed by 
Peters-Dalton engineers and at 
lowest cost to you. For more 
than a quarter century, this 
organization of specialists has 
met and exceeded the needs of 
customers in almost every 
phase of industry where finish- 
ing processes such as these are 
required. 





From single stage to multi 
stage, Power Spray Washers 
can be designed, engineered, 
fabricated and installed by P-D 
to meet your needs in the most 
efficient manner. Put your 
problems in our hands... give 
us your requirements. 


Just write, wire or phone... 


We'll be glad to tell you more. 


Typical of the numerous types of P-D Industrial Washing 
Equipment is this 2 Stage and Blow-Off Helical Drum Washer. 


Representatives 
in 


principal cities. 











NEW METHODS and MATERIALS 





What’s new in molded 
plastics, foams, and films 


Two more plastics 
coming up 


Two brand-new families of plas- 
tics, promising toughness, 
heat resistance, and dimensional sta- 
bility, are being readied for com- 
One, called 


tormalde- 


greater 


mercial introduction. 
Delrin acetal 
hyde polymer that comes trom Du 
Pont’s research laboratories. The oth- 
er, Lexan, (photograph, right) is a 
polycarbonate resin being developed 
by General Electrics Chemical and 
Metallurgical Division. 

According to Du Pont, Delrin res- 
ins show a tensile strength of about 
10,000 p.s.i. at’ room temperature, 
and do even better at lower tempera- 
tures. Melting point is about 350° F 
and heat distortion temperature (un- 
der 66-pound load) is 338° F. The 
resin is said to show good resistance 


resin. 18 a 


to moisture, solvents, and abrasion. 
and can be extruded, injection mold- 
ed, or blow molded. Suggested uses: 


ie ae Oa 
General Electric Company 
Molded plastic transformer tank covers and 
bushings, now under test, may pave the 
way for one-piece unit far superior to the 
present porcelain-and-steel combination. 
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bottles, bearings, handles. 
pipe, wire coating. 

Lexans outstanding property, GE 
says, is its extreme toughness; but. 
in addition, it has a high melting 
point (above 500° F), good dimen- 
sional stability, low water absorp- 
tion, and good electrical properties. 
Coil forms, appliance parts, contain- 
ers, battery cases, and handles are 
among its possible applications. 

Both materials are now in the lab- 
oratory evaluation stage, and plans 
for commercialization are still under 
discussion; but both look like ma- 
terials that are well worth watching. 


Jears, 


Fresh angles on 
product design 





Though plastics have long been 
billed as “substitutes for metals,” 
there are still plenty ot opportunt- 
ties to create new products and im- 


Strength of new polycarbonate 


p! istics IS 
demonstrated ld 


in this switch on thi 
strong - enough - to - 
, theme. GE's Lexan 
sion-resistant molded and laminated are said to unusual impact strength. 


; ; support -an- 
prove old ones by substituting corro- 


1 
nave 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
All-plastic fan of unusual design is made by Tru-Scale, Inc. First 
chemical laboratories, where the fan’s corrosion resistance is especially valued; but its 
efficiency, durability, and relatively low cost should also make it welcome in woodwork- 
ing and grain-handling plants, textile mills, and many other industrial installations 
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installations are in 





wisdom 

_-e€omes 
with 
age 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we know. 
This is not only true of people, but of com- 
panies, too... for a company is only as wise 
as the knowledge of its combined staff. 

FOR 60 YEARS, PANAMA-BEAVER has 
matured steadily in its program to provide 
an “‘easier office-worker life.’’ Since 1896, the 
company has learned to anticipate the needs 
of the commercial world before they arose. 
Among the first to recognize the important 
role of Vision-Engineered products, 
PANAMA-BEAVER's research department 
developed the easy-on-the-eyes Hypoint 
colored carbon papers plus Lustra Colorful 
Inked Typewriter Ribbons—especially created 
to harmonize with all paper stocks and letter- 
heads. Another achievement—the Eyesaver, 
Parma Pearl and the NEW Ebony Uni- 
masters (for spirit duplicating) with tinted 
jackets to avoid glare, relax the eyes, relieve 
harsh contrast and permit faster work. 
EXCITING THINGS have already been charted 
for PANAMA-BEAVER’s next 60 years . 
as you will find out when you call your 





parts for standard metal construc- 
tion. The two items pictured below 
are good examples. 

Plastics experts emphasize, though, 
that its rarely possible to take full 
advantage of the newer materials 
without redesigning products specifi- 
cally for them. General Electric en- 
gineers note, for instance, that while 
the plastic tank cover and bushing 
pictured above conform to the stand- 
ard shapes, the plastic will not be 
competitive with metal until it is re- 
designed into a one-piece unit. Then, 
ease of tabrication, elimination of 
painting, and resistance to mechani- 
cal damage may well make the plas- 
tic unit even less expensive in the 
long run than present constructions. 


Better films for 
better packages 


Plastic films that dissolve in water. 
and others that resist almost every 
known chemical 


types i introduced so far this year, 
At the National Packaging Exposi- 
tion. for example, Du Pont intro- 


duced three new types: a polymer- 
coated cellophane “with unique non- 
fogging properties, a heat-shrink- 
able form of Mylar polyester film for 
food packaging, and a polymer-coat- 
ed Mylar that can be heat-sealed and 
is highly resistant to moisture-vapor 
penetration. 

Water-soluble films arent brand- 
new. Several types have been devel- 
oped. But Mono-Sol Corp. believes 
its newest polyvinyl alcohol films are 
especially adaptable to high-speed 
pi ack: ging. Mono-Sol says they dis- 
solve complete ‘ly in water, yet are 
impermeable to gases, have unusual 
tensile strength, are fully transpar- 
ent, and can be heat-sealed. 

Daubert Chemical Company isn't 
saving what type of antioxidant coat- 
ing its applying to transparent pack- 
aging films to prevent food from be- 


coming rancid, but it does claim that 
the coatings penetrating ‘vapor ac- 
tion curbs staling and “assures pro- 
tection throughout the package. 

addition to new types of film, 


films that keep 
PANAMA-BEAVER man. oo a live ; [ 
wire!” food trom rancid 


PANAMA- EAVER shrinkable films and films that 
Globo ™ NW are cheaper, stronger, easier to use 


Coast to Coast Distribution the new In 

Since 1896—'‘'The LINE that can't be matched." 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 

188 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17,N. Y. 


becoming 


—these are only a few of 
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Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 





and then he bought an 


Bem vsic.=| 


neon —g-ceaoot SYSTEM 


Know whatyou 


,ifis and when yo 











have, where 
u will need 


more! big ardless of the size 
f business, inventory 
ntro l enabl you to get 
taster, more r wal da sbie re- 
ts wit ail stantial savings 


in work, time and money. 





Ask the man from Acme to show you samples 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 


[ ] Send us more information on Inventory Control 

















System. 
[|] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 4 
por ye RE ae. EFSF E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
in recor 
Company Attention | From fishing to flying, molded plastics provide more efficient, longer-lasting products. 
aw ee | Miniature connectors (upper photograph) take advantage of Teflon’s electrical properties, 
| resistance to extreme temperatures, and ability to stand vibration. Fish stringer (lower 
City Zone State__ | photograph) is molded in nylon because it is tough, light in weight, resistant to sea water. 
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Lone Star boat travels shipshape in corrugated cartons fastened with Bostitch staples 


Huge stapled carton cuts boat packing time 50% 


Even in Texas, where you expect things 
on a grand scale, a corrugated carton big 
enough to hold a boat is big. 


A Texas boat builder wanted to re- 
place heavy wood crates for packaging 
14-foot boats. He preferred the smooth 
surface of paperboard, so the boats’ finish 
wouldn’t be marred. But he had to have 
strength enough to support the boat’s 
Y%-ton weight. Rugged Bostitch staples 
solved the problem. 

The carton — biggest the box manu- 
facturer makes — arrives flat with its 
center seam already securely stitched 
with a Bostitch stitcher. Then using 
Bostitch staples, boat packers form the 
corners and join the telescoped sections. 
Finally, corrugated cushions are installed 


Fasten it better 
and faster with 


STAPLERS 
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and bottom and top sections stapled to- 
gether. This is all done in half the time 
needed to nail a wooden crate. 


The boat company likes the Texas-size 
assembly and freight savings of stapled 
cartons. Dealers like the way stapled 
cartons protect the boats. Of 3000 ship- 
ments, 2998 arrived in perfect condition. 
The other two were only slightly marred. 


Your fastening problem needn't be 
this big for big savings. There are 800 
Bostitch models to save time and money 
in home, factory and office. 


A call from you will bring one of 375 
Bostitch Economy Men located in 123 
cities in the U.S. and Canada, who will 
be glad to show you how. 





Center joint of the huge container has been 
pre-stitched at the container factory with a 


fast, automatic Bostitch stitcher 


! 
i 
; Look up Bostitch in your phone directory, or write: 


! want to fasten 





corrugated board 











cartons 
fabric 
Nome___ 
Company. 
Address ; 
City 


leather 
plastic bags 
-) wood 


Zone _ 


Bostitch, 667 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


BOSTITCH 


D ae a. ee oe 


| Please send me information on ways stapling helps shippers. 
Please send free bulletins that show how stapling can cut my costs 
in other ways. 


] roofing 
rubber 
light metals 


State 
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Steel 
Rolling 
Doors 


Whether your door needs are 
standard or special, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors offer you more 
efficiency more different ways 
than any other type of door. For 
example, the coiling upward 
action of Kinnear’s interlocking 
steel curtain can be applied: 


Mounted on inside wall; coils overhead. 
On outside wall; leaves ceiling clear. 
Sloping doorway (chutes, hoppers, etc.). 
Hood under lintel or concealed in wall. 
Hood above lintel or on top of wall. 
Hood above roof or upper floor level. 
Inverted mounting (coil below door sill). 
Kinnear Rolling Doors (automatic fire 
type) on both sides of wall for maximum 
fire protection. 

9. Horizontal mounting (openings for ob- 
servatory, ventilator or similar eqpt.). 


In every installation, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors open out of the 


way ...need no usable space for 
either storage or operation... 
give extra protection against fire, 


theft, wind, weather or vandalism. 
Extra heavy galvanizing assures 
corrosion-free durability. Built 
any size. Motor or manual opera- 
tion. Write for full information! 


ROLLING DOORS 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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UNDER TOP OF 
LINTEL WALL 
UA.7 86 
O 
7 = Ho [= 
INVERTED , DOUBLE 


(fire doors) 








SLOPING 
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ON ROOF or 
upper floor 
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HORIZONTAL 






















The KINNEAR Mfg. ii 


FACTORIES: 
1500 - 20 Fields Avenue, 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 

Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 













Columbus 16, Ohio 






DU 





there are several new aids for film- 
users. Du Pont, for example, has a 
slide calculator which makes it easy 
to compare the physical properties 
and cost of Mylar with that of other 
materials. American Viscose offers 
two large, easy-to- read posters that 
emphasize key storage and handling 
rules for cellophane, which itself is 
available in many new forms. 


Foams will be 
lighter, cheaper 


New plastic foams of the isocya- 
nate type are being readied for ap- 
plications ranging from furniture 
padding and rug underlays to ther- 
mal insulation and shock absorbers 
for automobiles, aircraft, athletic 
equipment, and instrument packag- 
ing. These are polyether foams, 
closely related to the polyesters, 
which have been used for most of 
the commercial sponge and padding 
materials so far introduced, but dif- 
fering in several important proper- 
ties. 

According to Armstrong-Norwalk 
Rubber Corporation, one of several 
companies now working with poly- 
ether toams, the new materials ex- 
hibit good resiliency—even at low 
temperatures—good tensile and tear 
strengths, and good abrasion resist- 
ance. They resist oxygen, ozone, and 
sunlight. Armstrong notes, though, 
that many polyethers cannot stand 
live steam or dry-cleaning solvents. 

At prese nt, the polye thers are com- 
parable in cost to the polyesters. In 
the future they may be considerably 
less expensive, both because materi- 
als costs promise to be lower and be- 
cause the foams can be made in low- 
er densities. 


Facts and figures 
are ready 


Welcome back after five long 
years is Technical Data on Plastics, 
the definitive manual published by 
the Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation. It covers 25 types of materi- 
als, gives mechanical and chemical 
properties and fabrication data, much 
of which is new, reflecting the great 
progress that has been made in this 
field since the last edition was pub- 
lished (in 1952). The new volume, 
priced at $3.25, may be obtained 
MICA, 1625 Eye St., Wash- 
San 


trom the 
ington 6. 


—A. KR. G. 
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modern, flat-roof appearance 
at the cost of ordinary construction 


daylight. Insulated exterior curtain walls provide 











Butler’s new “low...wide...and handsome” fac- 


tory buildings have clear spans to 100 feet wide 
—let you arrange production lines for maximum 
efficiency per square foot. Conveyors, aisles, ma- 
chinery and materials can be located without in- 
terference from supporting columns and trusses. 
Materials handling equipment moves freely. 
There are no blocking columns as in ordinary 
buildings. 

Employee efficiency climbs, too — Butler facto- 
ries provide an ideal working climate. Lite*Panls 
in the roof flood interiors with low-cost, natural 


an efficient thermal barrier. Heating, cooling 
and ventilating units operate most efficiently — 
keep air fresh and at proper temperature for 
employees. 

Your factory can be all-metal or architectur- 
ally styled. With the flat-roof appearance it’s as 
modern as today’s newest architecture. For the 
full story on Butler's building program, call your 
Butler Builder. He’s listed under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings” in the Yellow Pages. Or write us 
direct. 





see our catalog pn 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


§ Jsweer's 


or write for copy 





S761 pagwwe” 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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PRODUCT PUBLICITY 
continued from page 44 

2. Use your full company name at 
least three times in the first two para- 
graphs. 

3. If you must mention applica- 
tions. do not be specific. For exam- 
ple. do not state that your product 
is a control device tor double-deck 
vertical twisters. Just note modestly 
that this remarkable and _ unique 
mechanism has broad and important 
applications in the textile industry. 

4. Always quote your company s 
executives. You should include com- 
ments from at least two executives 
on the national importance of your 
latest product modification. For best 
effect, these should be used early in 
the release, preferably in the first or 
second paragraph. But do not identi- 
fy the executive completely. You 
know him as Bill Williams; why 
bother with full first name and mid- 
dle initial? And if any editor doesnt 
know that Bill is president of the 
company, he should. 

5. Put opinions in the editor's 
mouth. The simplest way to do this 
is to include a quotation on the prod- 
ucts virtues without the quotation 





...and still 
going strong 





For more than ten years, the familiar little marks. A more subtle method is to 
trademarked figure of Reddy Kilowatt has make lavish use of adjectives such 
been doing a selling job for electric com ae “important,” “unique,” “hest.” and 


panies on the surface of this business gift 


re sec | “revolutionary.” Some publicists, who 
Zippo. Zippo can do the same for your | 


believe redundancy is helpful. try to 


trademark! 


You can see from the honorable marks 
of use how the owner keeps his Zippo 


include the phrase “most unique 
in every release. 


lighter constantly with him. Each time it Dont discount the yt. eens of 
sparks into flame, the business message  isdaaa release. Make it really unusual, 
Sacheoc into view... a0 citimeiel Tae Use your imagination, and remember 
times to date for a single lighter. that the basic aim is to stay as far 
away from standard editorial pro- 


That’s the kind of impact that can help 
cedures as possible. Some obvious 


vour business, too! And at a small fraction 


of a cent per impression. Just have your devices are: single-spacing of ma- 
trademark emblazoned in full, rich color terial; paper in some size other than 
on the gleaming surface of a Zippo. Zippos 8% by 11 inches; and unnumbered 
light so easily and faithfully that they are pages. One method employed by a 
used for years. ‘he man you give a Zippo few companies is to emphasize cer- 


to will never give it up! Send coupon now! 


Py Br x ; as 3 
ee ; i é ¥ . . 
ee ' 
\ 
: 
% 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa 
In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


tain words by printing them in a 
different color. 





The Photograph Pitfall 

Photographs can be dangerous; if 
possible, you should avoid sending 
them with your releases. You must, 


& 
z 
; z, 





r= eREDD oo ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
5 be ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. : however, convince editors that you 
! D ail a i understand their needs. For this rea- 
i ept. D-1127, Bradford, Pa. i 
ils sa son, properly prepared photos may 
1 Please give me full information about business gift Zippos. i a 
: be used occasionally. 
i rome —_—_—— The perfect product photograph is 
' Firm ' stripped of action and includes noth- 
r aaerun 5 ing that can be used for size com- 
cee nen eerie ep abe ane abana een eemesaneneeie el parison. It’s important, also, to place 
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couldn’t put bills out as fast as the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier 


The Burroughs Miracle Multiplier 
eliminates two out of three billing 
steps by: 

1. Computing and typing a complete 
invoice in one easy operation. 

2. Computing by direct multiplication 
—much faster than by _ repeated 
addition. 


BURROUGHS 
MIRACLE MULTIPLIER 


3. Printing price and amount side by 
side simultaneously. No need for 
checking entries and calculations— 


proof is automatic. 


Do you need faster billing? See a 
demonstration at our branch office. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 





World’s Fastest Billing Machine 


1937 

















How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 


> 


FREE 








BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture— Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 150,000 in use 


$4 Q50 
Full price 49 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-300 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Sireei «e New York 36, N.Y. 


r 





OFFICE HELP GOING 
ON VACATION? 


call 
manpower, inc. 


for 
TEMPORARY REPLACEMENTS 
® typists ® stenos 
e office workers | 







Use our 
employees at 
low hourly rates. 
Write for FREE, 
helpful office 


vacation schedule. 
Over 107 


offices 
coast-to-coast 


INC. 
820 N. Plonkinton Ave., M 


MANPOWER, 


lwaukee, Wis. 


nformation on 
and o va- vs sid 


Please send me complete 
your temporary help service 
cation schedule 


Name Po 
7 
Address.. 
i 
City 


State . mes 








the product before a_ distracting 
background, use flat lighting, and 


photograph from directly in front. 


Whether or not to include people 
in your photograph is a_ difficult 
question. This can be a pitfall, since 
people attract the editor's eye. Pretty 
girls are out—unless your release is 
going only to engineering society 
magazines or scientific journals. 

If you do decide to include people, 
make sure you have more than two. 
Pose them so that it will be im- 
possible for the editor to crop the 
photo to one- or two-column size. 
Then he will have to give it a lot of 
space or none at all. Faced with this 
choice, most editors will take the lat- 
ter alternative. 

One photograph considered a clas- 
sic in the field was distributed by a 
machinery manutacturer. Over a 
caption explaining that a new prod- 
uct had been revealed to the com- 
panys dealers was a photograph of 
four men, back to the camera, com- 
pletely blocking out the machine. 

Once the photograph is ready, pay 
attention to mechanical details. Do 


not attach the caption in such a way 
that it can be easily removed. Or, if 
you prefer, arrange for the caption 
to come off easily, leaving no identi- 
fication on the print. You can, of 
course, mark the photograph with 
a code number. This should be done 
with a sharp pencil on the back, so 
as to mar the glossy surface. 


Secrets of Shotgun Mailing 

Extensive mailing is the basic 
method of not getting product pub- 
licity. Your mailing list should never 
be reduced or reviewed for address 
corrections. Always be on the look- 
out for ways to add to it. This insures 
that the editor will get plenty of ma- 
terial of no direct interest to his read- 
ers, thus encouraging the “destroy be- 
fore reading’ attitude. 

Additions to the mailing list should 
not be indiscriminate, however. 
Avoid media that may have a basic 
interest in your activities, such as 
publications located in cities where 
you operate plants. But as long as 
they do not fall in the plant-town 
category, its a good idea to add 





week? 
local angle? 
general release? 
release? 

6. Are 
cluded in your releases? 
day notice? 
tising your firm does? 

few 


they Ineur by accepting a 


canape or tw y? 





and 5 points for Sometimes. 


How You Rate: 





using more of your material. 





ARE YOU SUCCESSFULLY NOT GETTING PRODUCT PUBLICITY? 


Measure your own non-publicity activities. Check the appropriate column and then 
rate yourself according to the instructions that follow the last question. 

1. Do vou distribute press releases at least four times a 

2. Are your releases devoid of special interest, such as 

3. How often do you balloon an exclusive story into a 

4. Is the product name and application buried in the 


5. Do you by-pass the local correspondent? 


extensive quotations from vour executives in- 


i. Does your press material go to your full mailing list? 


8. Are samples of vour products available only on 30- 
9. Do you impress editors with the amount of adver- 


10. Are you careful to remind reporters of the obligation 
tree 


How to Score: Give yourself 15 points for every Always; 10 points for Usually; 


Excellent. Only a bare minimum of your material is getting printed. 


135-150: 

110-130: Good. You re ready to hold a press conterence. 
80-105: Fair. You still have a lot to learn. 

50— 75: 


Terrible. Too much of your material is getting printed. Start today to 
improve yourself. Call the editor of a magazine in which your firm ad- 
vertises. Tell him you're going to stop advertising if he doesn’t start 


Always Usually Sometimes 





drinks. or a 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Special Reports 
On Finishing Non-Ferrous Metals 


NUMBER I!—Paint Base, Corrosion- 
Resistant Finishing with Iridite 





required. 





® 
WHAT IS IRIDITE? 


Briefly, Iridite is the tradename for a specialized line of 
chromate conversion finishes. They are generally applied 
by dip, some by brush or spray, at or near room tem- 
perature, with automatic equipment or manual finishing 
facilities. During application, a chemical reaction occurs 
that produces a thin (.00002” max.) gel-like, complex 
chromate film of a non-porous nature on the surface of 
the metal. This film is an integral part of the metal itself, 
thus cannot flake, chip or peel. No special equipment, 
exhaust systems or specially trained personnel are 








Chromate conversion coatings are well 
known and accepted throughout industry 
as an economieal means of providing cor- 
rosion protection, a good paint base and 
decorative finishes for non-ferrous metals. 
However, continued developments have 
been so rapid and widespread that many 
manufacturers may not be completely 
aware of the breadth of application of this 
type of finish. Hence, this digest of cur- 
rent information; to bring you up to date 
on the many ways in which you can ob- 
tain proper surface preparation for paint- 
ing and increase product durability with 
a single multi-purpose chemical pretreat- 
ment. Report I on decorative, corrosion- 
finishes and Report III on 
corrosion-resistant 


resistant 
chemically polished, 
finishes are available on request. 


First, it is an accepted fact that metal 
surfaces should be prepared before paint- 
ing to make possible an efficient paint sys- 
tem. Naturally, this preparation should 
provide for good initial paint adhesion. 
Chemical treatments have proved extreme- 
ly effective in this respect, particularly 
those of a neutral or preferably acid na- 
ture. Further, to be most efficient, chem- 
ical treatments should provide a non-por- 
ous barrier to maintain adhesion by sealing 
the metal from the paint and moisture. 
They should also provide a self-healing 
film which prevents lateral corrosion in the 
event that bare metal is exposed through 
scratching. 


The Iridite chromate conversion coat- 
ings meet all these requirements. Iridite 


SULLY i937 


is a chemical conversion treatment for sur- 
face preparation. It provides initial paint 
bonding by molecular adhesion. It is acid 
in nature and produces a film that is gel- 
like and non-porous in structure. Thus, 
the Iridite film effectively seals the metal 
from the paint and from moisture penetra- 
tion. Because the film contains certain 
relatively soluble constituents, it will pro- 
tect areas scratched through to bare metal 
and prevent lateral corrosion. This is 
accomplished by a gradual leaching of 
these constituents into the damaged area. 


Further, because of its gel-like, non-crys- 
talline nature, the Iridite film will not 
affect the appearance or texture of the 
paint film, nor will it dust or powder to 
mar the painted surface. Because the 
film is non-porous, paint coverage is in- 
creased, thus substantial savings in paint 
costs will be realized. In addition, treated 
parts may be stored for long periods of 
time prior to painting without the risk of 
entrapped moisture causing blistering 
when painting. 


Iridite chromate conversion coatings 
are widely used with equal ease and suc- 
cess under both baked and air-dried paint 
systems. While the actual adherence prop- 
erties of the Iridite film do not increase 
appreciably with its thickness, corrosion 
protection does. The protection of the 
Iridite film is proportionate to its thickness 
and should be taken into consideration 
when selecting the Iridite to meet your 
needs. However, it is sometimes necess- 
ary to sacrifice maximum corrosion pro- 
tection for appearance when a finished 


part is to be only partially painted. For 
example, it may be desirable to use a thin, 
clear, bright Iridite film if the unpainted 
areas must present a chrome-like appear- 
ance. Atypical case is that of instrument 
housings on which the exterior is painted 
and the inside left unpainted. 


On the other hand, if all surfaces of the 
product are to be painted and maximum 
corrosion protection is required, the heav- 
ier and most protective Iridite films should 
be used. For example, all surfaces of zinc 
die cast fruit juicers are finished with a 
highly protective Iridite film prior to paint- 
ing to provide maximum resistance to the 
corrosive action of fruit juices. 


Iridite finishes are now available for all 
commercial forms of the more commonly 
used non-ferrous metals, including zinc, 
cadmium, aluminum, magnesium, silver, 
copper, brass and bronze. In addition to 
providing an excellent base for paint, the 
Iridite films also have high decorative val- 
ue when used as final finishes in them- 
selves. 


These films can produce a wide variety 
of pleasing appearances including clear 
bright, iridescent yellow, bronze, olive 
drab and brown. In addition, many films 
can be modified by bleaching or by dyeing. 
Among the dye colors available are var- 
ious shades of red, yellow, green, blue or 
black. 


In planning or designing, you should 
consider the many other characteristics of 
Iridite finishes which may enter into the 
specific problem. In addition to their func- 
tions as protective and decorative finishes, 
and as bases for organic finishes and bond- 
ing compounds, Iridites have low elec- 
trical resistance. Some can be soldered 
and welded. The film does not affect the 
dimensional stability of close tolerance 
parts. 


Iridites are widely approved under both 
Armed Services and industrial specifica- 
tions because of performance, low cost and 
savings of materials and equipment. 


You can see then, that with the many 
factors to be considered, selection of the 
Iridite best suited to your product requires 
the services of a specialist. That’s why 
Allied maintains a staff of competent 
Field Engineers—to help you select the 
Iridite to make your installation most 
efficient in improving the quality of your 
product. You'll find your Allied Field 
Engineer listed under “Plating Supplies”’ 
in your classified telephone book. Or, 
write direct and tell us your problem. 
Complete literature and data, as well as 
sample part processing, is available. 
Allied Research Products, Inc., 4004-06 
East Monument Street, Baltimore 5, 
Maryland. 
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weekly newspapers to your list. The 
chance that a newspaper editor in a 
town with a population of 3.500 will 


use material prepared along the lines 
; [) V suggested in this article is very slim. 


Knowing the right man to whom 
— to direct your material is helpful. Al- 

\W/ , most every magazine has a new 
products editor, and you must be 
BUCINECC I scrupulously careful to keep his 
- name off your list. Another man to 


avoid is the “best man’ or local cor- 
respondent. By sending your ma- 





| \ TRUCKS are OUR business! Put all your pond , | 
. | terial directly to the editor, you can 
| NSURANEE time, worries, capital into YOUR OWN usually pique the by-passed corre- 

spondent enough so that he will ig- 


: on business! 
[LICENSING panini Your local NTLS member-company will nore you completely. 

A neat device is the “double 
plant. Send the same release to two 
of headaches, and furnish capital! Full-service NTLS truckleasing furnishes different editors on the same maga- 
zine or newspaper. When they both 


handle all details . . . maintenance, licensing, insurance, the other hundreds 


everything but the driver. You “own” your fleet of fully-maintained trucks 

: _— . - | use your story in one issue, you have 

with a single invoice. ReLEASE yourself from “truck trouble.” Write for folder. _* fe . 
arrived. It will be a long time betore 


they will think of publishing your 
© material again. 
Ni As an occasional change of pace 
TRUCK LEASING 





from shotgun mailing, try exclusives. 


This is a valuable technique when 
y pen vou have a product story of interest 
23 manta pepo aneed to many people. By Fiving it to one 


editor alone, you endear yourself to 
Members cx principal etkes | all his competitors. | 

Choosing the editor to whom you 
offer an exclusive can be _ trouble- 
\\ 7 some. A simple solution is to send 











° ° : 
the story to a number of magazines. 
Note in an accompanying letter that 
Model 15-F the magazine that guarantees to give 
Secretarial , . <1] . 
Chair FOR APPEARANCE, COMFORT, WEAR it the most space will get 1t. 
? ae | Timing can also be important 
$2995 @® Cosco “Office fashioned’’ Chairs are ee : | -_ 
when distributing product publicity 
($31.95 in designed by seating engineers and mass: : 


information. If you cant arrange to 
release yvour material to coincide 
with a major news event, you can 


Zone 2) produced hy skilled craitsmen... to look 


better. fee] better and wear better than other 
chairs costing twice as much. All « omponent 


parts except casters are manufactured in 





. ] ° 
our own plant... a practice which permits | 
creater economy and quality control. Con- | = 
tact your (Cosco dealer. listed in vellow | 





section of phone book. for free ten-day trial! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








Model 20-LA Model 23-L 

Conference Chair Genera! Chair 

$29.95 $15.95 

($31.95 in Zone 2) ae ($1 Zone 2) 
é 4 








Mode! 18-TA 
Executive Chair 











$49.95 
($52.45 in Zone 2) 
“Dowasen 
“Pm sure Mr. Morgan won't mind if 
. | my assistant watches me while I ‘land’ 
(Zone 2: Texas and 11 Western States.) Copyright, 1957 F 


him.”’ 
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time it to arrive with the weekend 
mail on Monday. 

Familiarity with the press times of 
all media that might use your ma- 
terial will help you here. One sound 
rule is to mail material on Saturday 
marked for release the next Thurs- 
day. It will arrive Monday in the 
weekend mail and will be timed so 
that weekly publications cannot use 
it for at least ten days. With this de- 
lay, the news angle will be weak- 
ened considerably. If youre lucky 
the release may even get lost. 


Coercion Conquers All 


Your job of not getting product 
publicity is by no means done when 
you have mailed the release. Good 
follow-up is necessary to prevent the 
editor from publicizing your prod- 
uct. 

Follow-up can be carried out in 
many ways. The simplest approach 
is to call the editor once a day to 
check on the fate of your material. 
Tell him if he doesnt give you a 
play, youll get in touch with the 
publisher or station owner. 

Pressure can also be applied more 
directly. Your advertising program 
will help you get excellent results. 
Write or call the editor and explain 
that youre a good advertiser and 
you expect him to give you plenty 
of free space. Some publicists attach 
memos to their releases explaining 
that they are considering advertising 
in the magazine. 

Another way of pressuring media 
is to offer a gift. Dont send this at 
Christmas or any special occasion— 
your intentions might be misunder- 
stood. Instead, call the editor and 
ask him what brand he wants in that 
case of Scotch youre going to send 
after the story runs. This is not only 
effective—it saves you the price of 
the gift. 

A drawback to gift and advertis- 
ing coercion is that some media will 
give in and actually use your ma- 
terial. Don't worry about this. Any 
editor who yields to this kind of 
pressure wont be around long. 


Other Paths to Success 


While the handling of the press 
release and other forms of printed 
material is the basis of any non-pub- 
licity program, a number of other 
possibilities exist. Two areas that 
must be watched carefully are trade 
shows and word-of-mouth publicity. 
The trade show or exposition has 
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you'll see that you get 
the most for your money in 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 








A push button order filling system in which an operator at a control console directs the 


flow of material from 66 storage lines. Photo courtesy of Gallo Sales Co. 


Most plant operating people, when they buy 
conveying systems, are looking for the equipment 
that is best for their plant—equipment that is de- 
signed to meet their individual requirements. They 
are looking beyond the price looking to 
quality—to dependability. Mathews engineers 
have been designing and building conveying sys- 
tems for over 50 years, and a great amount of 
this equipment has been applied in metalworking 
plants. This is why operating people everywhere 
have an extra measure of confidence in Mathews 
equipment—and why you see Mathews Con- 
veyers in metal-producing and fabricating plants 


every where. 


MATHEWS COnveres Ceara 


GENERAL OFFICES ... . Se _ ELLWOOD CITY, PENN VANIA 

PACIFIC COAST DIV... . MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST, 
SAN CARLOS ALIFORNIA 

CANADIAN DIVISION |. MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD., PORT HOPE, 





ATHEWS 


ify Yoars of leadershyy om Mechanised Handling 
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KORFUND 
MACHINERY MOUNTS 


Speed Machinery 
Installation 


e Eliminate Foundations 
e Eliminate Bolting 
e Provide Mobility 


Increase Production 


e Improve Equipment Layout 
e Increase Speeds 

e Reduce Rejects 

e Reduce Downtime 


All these advantages are yours, and vibration 
and noise control, too, with Korfund machin- 
ery mounts. Wed like to send you case his- 
tories, guide bulletins—a veritable library of 
machinery mounting information. Write 
today, mentioning Bulletin 51. 


THE KORFUND COMPANY, INC. 


SPRINGS 










VIBRATION 


CONTROL : Fd —_ 
48-35K Thirty Second Place, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


In Canada: 510 Canal Bank, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 





FASIEST 
WALKIE -TRUCA 
TO OPERATE AND 
MAINTAIN EVER! 


The MOST coPIED xa 


—_ 


evVOLVATOR 


GOLETIER 


4) 


FT TRUCK "y n> ¥ 
rs The Market X \ TX 


FINGER-TIP CONTROLS. INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 
TO ELIMINATE “PLUGGING” THE MOTOR GOING 
DOWN RAMPS, ANDO “ARTICULATED” CONSTR- 
UCTION ADYJYUSTS TO UNEVEN 
FLOORS. STEERS EASILY 
AND WORKS IN LESS SPACE 

BECAUSE OF THE 
DUAL WHEELS S 
DIFFERENTIAL 
ORIVE 4 















ica “IE 
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HOW ABOUT 
MAINTENANCE ? 





OvuR 










OF GO- “GETTER ELEC ~ 
TRIC AND RED GianT 
MAND LIFT TRUCKS 








REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 TONNELE AVE., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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a strange ability to attract reporte rs 
editors. If) cant convince 
your sales departments that they 
should stay out of these affairs en- 
tirely, you can always take certain 
steps to black out your booth and 
eliminate all possibility of publicity: 

1. Admonish all booth personnel 
to ignore anyone with a press badge. 
This is easy if you emphasize that 
reporters dont place orders. 

2. Never place any material in the 
press room. 

3. Keep all members of the pub- 
licity department away from the 
show. 


and vou 


The Dangerous Employee 


Combating word-of-mouth pub- 
licity can be extremely difficult. The 
first step, however, is to make sure 
that the basic sources are kept as ill- 
informed as possible. The major leak, 
treacherously is your em- 
ployee. While you cannot stop him 
from talking, you can take great care 
that he doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about. For example, keep prod- 
uct information out of your house 
organ and off bulletin boards. 

The mere size of most product 
lines is in your favor. While a sales- 
man may know a great deal about 
the pi articular products he sells, you 
can make it extremely difficult for 
him to find out about the other prod- 
ucts you make. This will keep his 
sales calls from getting out of hand. 

A publicity area that is connected 
with word-of-mouth is “tie-in’—for 
example, use of your products in sup- 
plier advertising and in magazine ar- 
ticles. To avoid the first of these haz- 
ards, have your purchasing depart- 
ment post a notice explaining that 
the company does not permit its 
products to be used in advertising 
without approval from the public 
relations department. If, despite dis- 
couragement, some supplier remains 

eager to put your product into his 
ad, insist on editing the copy heavily 
(especially the parts that don't con- 
cern your product), and demand 
that the photo be retouched to make 
your product look more glamorous. 
If treated properly, a supplier will 
try to get your approval only once. 

Remember that tie-in is possible 
only if you make your product read- 
ily available. If you manufacture a 
line of consumer products, you are 
especially likely to have trouble with 
service and_ shelter magazines as 
well as with advertising agencies and 


enough, 
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commercial photographers. A sav- 
ing point in this area is that most of 
these operations are conducted in 
New York City and usually need 
samples on 24- to 48-hour notice. 
You can stop them cold by agreeing 
to ship all the samples they want 
from your Midwestern pl: int. 

Once you are certain you have 
mastered and absorbed the basic 
tenets of how not to get product 
publicity, you will want to call a 
press conference. Bringing together 
in one place a large semalves of rep- 
resentatives of the press is the per- 
fect way to put all your knowledge 
to work. 

Getting your audience the first 
time is not difficult. Choose a fairly 
minor product to announce, and then 
send out your invitations. Try to 
make sure each member of the press 
arrives expecting a major news story. 

The principal ingredient of the 
press conference is the executive 
speech. If possible, have two or three 
executives talk about your firm’s bril- 
liant future for at least fifteen min- 
utes apiece. Equip each with a 
bright little remark about reporters’ 
affinity for cocktails. This always 
goes over well, especially with the 
business and technical editors. 

Play down the product. Prepare all 
photographs or releases carefully. 
Above all, keep your technical peo- 
ple away from the meeting. They are 
too w illing to explain what the prod- 
uct is and acne it works. 

As a final touch, have your presi- 
dent close the meeting. He should 
emphasize your large advertising 
budget and the need for reporters to 
feel indebted now that you've bought 
them a couple of drinks and lunch. 


Develop the Proper Attitude 

More than anything else, you must 
develop the proper personal attitude. 
Not getting product publicity is a 
long-term project. Glamorous as it 
may seem to the layman, the profes- 
sion is one of dreary details. Remind 
yourself constantly t that you are a 
student of a new science that will 
eventually have a remarkable effect 
on American business. 

Your reward will come some day. 
The editor of a major periodical will 
write you a brief note asking you 
to remove his name from all your 
mailing lists. When this happens, 
you can sit back and smile, in the 
knowledge that you have joined the 
little company of the true masters. 


industry 
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It takes a lot of communication 


to make 


Between coffee grower, roaster and your breakfast table 
lie thousands of miles of ocean and mountain terrain 
... and thousands of words of business transactions, 
market reports and shipping instructions. 

The pulsing thread that “delivers” your pound of 
coffee is made of submarine cable. radiotele ‘graph, and 
ship-to-shore radio — networks of modern communica- 
tion operated by American Cable & Radio Corporation, 
through the cooperation and farsightedness of our good- 
ne iehbor governments in the coffee lands. 

AC&R, an associate of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, is the largest American-owned 
international telegraph system. It provides direct cable 
and radiotelegraph circuits linking the United States 
and the prince ipal countries of Central. South America 


and the West Indies. lJurope, Africa, the Middle and Far 


a good cup of coffee... 


Kast. The movements of coffee. together with other vital 


commodities and thousands of items in commerce are 
speeded by these communication “lifelines.” 

laid ... more than three- 
. AC&R has contributed to 


Through its sub- 


Since the first cables were 
quarters of a century ago.. 
the economic erowth of many lands. 
sidiaries, Commercial Cable Company. Mackay Radio, 
and All America Cables and Radio. backed by the 


research 


Ine.. 


world-wide manufacturing and 


ITaT. 


services. 


it offers the finest in international communication 


QNA?7 
ky % 
= eu . \P 


| Tr. ee 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
For further information address American Cable & Radio Corporation, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


facilities of 
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HOW TO REDUCE OFFICE COSTS 











ANY COMPANY 
Anywhere, U.S.A. 
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...with Moore-designed Register Forms 


\loore-manufactured Register Forms are handwritten, 
yet give some systems as much speed, convenience and 
control as any writing machine could. Industry uses 
\loore Register systems in dozens of ways and places 


to get legible records, save time, and hold costs down. 


The Moore Register, with Moore multiple-part system, 
comes in the size to fit your need. There are De Luxe 
and Electric models... stable. fast and trouble free: 


Portable and Pocket sizes to give on-the-spot efficiency. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


In all cases, Moore Registers are engineered for easy 
handling and simple operation. Forms are always car- 
bon-interleaved, ready to write. 


The Register is only one of hundreds of ways Moore 
can help you record information efficiently. Whether 
your business is large or small, it costs you nothing 
to learn if a better system can be developed for your 
office procedures. Call or write the Moore man—he’s 
in the telephone directory. 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 
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New films feature packaging, 


selling techniques, oil prospecting 


Improving retail sales 


Last year in | million retail stores 
5 million sales people sold over $190 
billion worth 
equivalent to almost one-half of the 


of goods—a 
gross national product. 

You Are the Star (33 minutes. 
b&w) effectively illustrates tech- 
niques for increasing salesmanship 
in the store. Produced by Caravel 
Films tor Allied Stores Corporation, 
the film, which was shot in a modern 
department store, emphasizes human 
problems in actual selling situations. 

The film is built around five major 
points: | 

1. A slow and indifferent approach 
is the best way to make a potential 
customer walk away. Be _ friendly, 
sincere, and prompt in your greeting. 

2. Ask the right questions, listen 
attentively, and act decisively. Find 
out the customer's real needs. 

3. lt youre not interested in the 
merchandise youre selling, it’s a 
cinch the customer wont be either. 

4. Recommend better merchan- 
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figure 


dise, bigger quantities, related items. 
>. Help the customer make a de- 
cision—and follow through efficient- 
ly. 
You Are the Star is being distribu- 
ted by Caravel Films, Inc., 730 Fifth 


Ave... New York 3. 


Profitable packaging 


Designed to Go Places (25 min- 
utes, color ) utilizes the best elements 
of the sound film medium to produce 
a promotion film that is at the same 
time an interesting documentary. 

In itself, the subject—uses and ad- 
vantages of paperboard in modern 
packaging—is not one of general in- 
terest. But by tracing specific pack- 
aging problems that arise in the re- 
search lab or in transportation, the 
film manages to dramatize them. The 
use of on-location sound in the pre- 
sentation of actual factory processes 
is especially effective. 

Produced by Ralphael G. Wolff 
Studios, Inc., the film will be avail- 
able on limited loan from the spon- 
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Liquid Honing 


blends out grind lines 
— fine abrasive m 


ond produces a smooth 


non-directiono!l surface im Suspension — does su! 
for good oil flow... face conditioning, clean 
, ing, descaling and debu 

ring. Production peed 1} 


incomparable so you can 


_— 

expect savings up to SU 
— in SOmMme Cases Liqui ! 
Apes a Honing maintains close 
| . tolerances and improves 
ciears Qway miti scaie, surfaces. Write for details 
rust, welding and heot 


or send a sample part for 
discolorations. free demonstration proc- 


essing. 






Dollar for dollar, job for 
job, noother surface-con- 
ditioning method can 
equal Lig 


VAPOR BLAST 


MFG. CO. 
3011 W. Atkinson Ave. 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


*Liquid Honing and Vapor 
last are y, \% trademarks. 
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ABOUND IN GREATER MIAMI 


“Ist in the Nation for 
Personnel Recruitment” 


You boost your production efficiency when you 
produce in Greater Miami. Select your employees 
from a large local labor pool, and from the thou- 
sands who want to live here. Assure yourself of 
a higher quality of production with fewer rejects 
..greater profits. 

That’s why we say, “There's a Hard Dollar 
Reason for locating Your Plant in Greater Miami.” 

Send on letterhead for Fact File 


GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL 


DIVISION 
Dade County Adv. Dept. 287 * 141 N.E. 3rd Ave. 
Miami, Fla. « Ph. FR 1-361] 
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Store MORE 
in Less 
Floor Space | 


WITH 

Weld-Bilt 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS 









You convert storage space to 
more profitable production 
operations — with high-stack- 
ing Weld-Bilt Portable Eleva- 
tors! Easily moved, push but- 
ton controlled, with 
automatic top-and- 
bottom limit con- 
trols, available in single or double tele- 
scopic, or hinged types. Capacities 500 to 
4000 lbs. Write for Bulletin No. 1055. 






"Weld Bilt'| 


o ven £Qu) Ome w weer eto =) 






Automatic Conveyor-Lift Elevators —— Drum Eleva- 
tors — Hydraulic Lift Tables and Trucks —- Con- 
veyors — Skids — Special Equipment. 


~ 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 





303 WATER STREET ® WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 








INVESTMENTS 


565 Fifth Ave... New York 17,N.Y. Oxford 7-8300 
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tel ay att FACTORY 
ON TRIAL-\ Gasser | 
orth FLOORS 
me ae] TRIAL! 
OFFER 








No traffic tie-ups! Just shovel INSTANT-USE into | 


hole or rut... truck over without waiting! 


This tough plastic material bonds tight to old con- | 
crete — right up to a feather edge. Wears like | 
iron. Won’‘t crack or crumble. Ideal for complete | 


overlay! Used indoors or out. Immediate shipment. | 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BROCHURE & TRIAL OFFER 





| FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities ! 
3663 Filbert St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
| Please send INSTANT-USE. Brochure and details | 
| of TRIAL ORDER PLAN no obligation. (Attach 
coupon to company letterhead | | 
Name 
. Company 
| Address ; = | 





Even the worst sourpuss will respond to 
a display of genuine, friendly interest. 








TEL-A-STORY COMMANDS 


ATTENTION! 





Gives Your Product 
A Colorful 

Moving Message 
That Sells 


a The Tel-A-Story 
PEPS UP POINT Automatic Projector 
OF SALE... will sell your prod- 
STIMULATES SALES uct using twelve 
MEETINGS domm or 2” x 2” 

Square transparen- 
cies on a 156 sq, in, picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and use. 
Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept. H 


for illustrated brochure 
TEL-A-STORY, INC. ar ponte 
523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 




















sor. International Paper Co., Con- 
tainer Division. 220 East 42nd St.. 
New York 17. 


YOUR OWN ovexni 
2 ASHTRAYS wap: 











South American oil 


Assignment: Venezuela (24 min- 
utes, color) is an attempt by the Cre- 
ole Petroleum Corporation to pro- 
vide a picture of the company's op- 
erations in Venezuela. 

How a young American petroleum 






















LONG DIRECT 
LASTING FROM 
GOODWILL FACTORY 


BUILDER (& AT LOW COST 





% YOUR NAME, TRADEMARK OR SLOGAN 

IN COLORS.= TELL US WHAT YOU WANT 

AND ASK FOR PRICES ON: 

500 - 1000 - 2500- 5000 OR MORE 

THE RAINBOW ART CO.,INC. 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA.OEPT DB 














engineer adjusts to life and work on 

i. foreign assignment forms the film 
ohors Because it portrays Venezuela 
almost entirely trom a company 
standpoint, the film is more a promo- 
tion job than a documentary. How- 
ever, much of the photography is ex- 
cellent. 

Produced by Sound Masters, Inc., 
the film is being distributed by Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 


54th St... New York 22. 
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New sound slidefilms 


The vast difference that often ex- 
ists in the performance of different 
employees working under the same 
conditions is persuasive evidence of 
the need for sound human relations 
practice by supervisors in industry. 

Fundamental factors in successful 
employee supervision are convinc- 
ingly presented in Examining the 
Will to Work, a 14-minute color 
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CONTROL, MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 
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sound slidefilm. 
The film develops the following 
main themes. drawn trom consider- 


In the AUGUST issue: 
Radiation Processing 





able research in factory and plant: 
l. Its important to give an em- 
ployee “whole” jobs rather than bits 
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and pieces in which he sees no con- 
nection to the total operation. 

2. The supervisor must concen- 
trate on developing a positive group 
attitude. This largely determines in- 
dividual interest. 

3. The supervisor should encour- 
age group participation in planning 
and decision-making. 

4. Despite group attitudes, the su- 
pervisor must be careful to treat each 
of his subordinates individually and 
not just as an employee. 

These points are well documented, 
and a trainers guide accompanies 
the film. Originally produced for 
Esso Standard Oil Company, the film 
is now available for sale from the 
producer, Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 
31 West 53rd St., New York 19. 


No matter how much he knows 
about his product or service, a sales- 
man cant be really effective if he 
doesnt know what's going on in the 
buyers mind and what to do about 
it. 

This concept led the Dartnell Cor- 
poration to produce Human Rela- 
tions in Selling—a set of five sound 
slidefilms in color, aimed at putting 
the salesman in the buyer's shoes. 

The units cover these five areas: 

1. Creating the atmosphere or 
mood favorable to closing the sale. 

2. Getting the buyer to like you 
and want to do business with you. 

3. Getting the buyer to hear you 
and value what you tell him. 

4. Making sure the buyer under- 
stands and believes what you say. 

5. Overcoming the buyer's doubts 
and getting him to act. 

Produced by Jam Handy, the kit 
is available only on sale from the 
Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood 
and Leland Aves., Chicago 40, or 
in the East from the Donnelly Insti- 
tute, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

—K>.A. 








Motivation makes the difference—and creat- 
ing the will to work is a supervisory job. 
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Porcelain Beauty Thats More Than Skin Deep 


A Udylite Full Automatic operating in the St. Joseph, Michigan 
plant of the Whirlpool Corporation processes the Washer-Dryers 
through a 17 station cleaning and pickling cycle prior to porcelain 
coating. Since June 1, 1956, this Udylite machine has operated 
constantly 16 to 24 hours per day. 


Nowhere is the fine porcelain finish more dependent on precision 
than in this cleaning, pickling and nickel immersion cycle of the 
Udylite engineered machine. It guards against the rust and scale of 
under treatment as well as the spotting out of over treatment. 


Every step of the cycle is so precisely timed by the Udylite machine 
that each part gets the same exact 
treatment prescribed by Whirlpool 
engineers based on their long experi- 
ence in quality production. 


... Whatever your product... whatever 
your metal finishing problem... 


it pays to consult Udylite. 





World’s Largest 
Plating Supplier 





THE PRESIDENTS’ PANEL 
continued from page 32 


Organizational problems are the 
chief headache of one in ten presi- 
dents. And one-fifth of the men wor- 
ry primarily about such a variety of 
problems as labor relations, profits, 
sales, new or borrowed capital, costs, 
and research and development. Most 
of the remaining presidents would 
not confine themselves to naming a 
single worry but offered lists of vary- 
ing length. Typical of these answers 
were eee of two presidents, one of 
whom described his biggest worry as 
“development of men w ith top man- 
agement talent, communications, 
union relations—in that order’; and 
the second as “personnel, sales, prod- 
uct development—in that order.” 

One president worries chiefly 
about foreign compe tition, one about 
“keeping socishiem from taking over 
industry, one about the “proper 
spending of the advertising appro- 
priation, and one about “communi- 
cations—meaning getting the whole 
organization to understand and work 
toward a common goal.’ One presi- 
dent doesn't worry at all. But per- 
haps the consensus of the Panel was 
best expressed by the president who 
described his chief worry as “devel- 
oping management personnel with a 
constructive and aggressive outlook 





resulting in sound expansion and 
minimum operating costs.” 

So clean you can . . 
see through it! Portrait of an Ideal President 
oe a The Panel members were also 
is demonstrated by this photo- asked to identity the person: al char- 


graph. The transparency of 
the roll shows that the edges acteristics the V think are most need- 


are free from the slightest 
trace of carbon, ed by a company pre ‘sident. On the 
basis of their re plie s the ideal pre si- 
dent would possess “leadership,” the 
ability to get along with people, 
Execu-Tape, Columbia’s new ribbon for all carbon ribbon using sound judgment or “horse sense,” 
typewriters, has created a new standard of excellence for execu- and integrity, in that order. 

The man who combines all 49 of 
the human assets or special abilities 
the Panel presidents consider essen- 
tial in the ideal top executive does 
not exist, but if he did he would be a 
model for any executive to follow. 
| Vigorous, hard-working, decisive, en- 
Copying processes. thusiastic, highly organized and 

Five true-hue colors: Black, Green, Blue, Red and Brown. imaginative, he a possess infi- 














tive correspondence. 

Typing by Execu-Tape is the closest approach to real printing 
yet achieved! Amazingly uniform, distinguished, sparkling —im- 
pressions by Execu-Tape are in a class by themselves. 

And not only does Execu-Tape produce the ultimate in execu- 
tive correspondence, but it provides the perfect original for all 


nite patience, integrity, and knowl- 
e edge of his business. He would al- 
ways delegate effectively, “deal with 
people diplomatically,” and “get 
EXECU-TAPE things done by others gladly. He 

would combine “toughness of char- 
acter’ and “a thick skin” with humil- 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO.. INC., GLEN COVE. N. Y. ity, and he would “accept the mental 
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loneliness” of his job. Along with the 

“ability to inspire the confidence and 
re spect of other people,” he would 
have a knack for expressing ideas “in 
principles rather than details.” He 
would be a good listener, know how 
to “select able subordinates.” and un- 
derstand “our American system of 
enterprise and the political problems 
of our time.” He would have a sin- 
cere interest in the company, its em- 
ployees, and customers, be absolute- 
ly loyal, and display “the ability to 
draw on collateral background for a 
sound decision.” His “breadth of 
vision’ would enable him to plan 
wisely, and he would pursue the 
company s and his own objectives 
with “tenacity of purpose.” 

One pre ‘sident had his doubts 
about the question: “I feel that a di- 
rect answer is difficult, if not impos- 
sible: and at best would be mean- 
ingless. The size of the company, the 
nature of its business, whether pros- 
perous or going downhill, and many 
other factors would determine char- 
acteristics in an individual which the 
directors should look for in selecting 
a president.” 


How They See Themselves 

Quite apart from any hypothetical 
ideal, the presidents who head the 
110 Panel companies are aware of 
many flaws in their own make-ups. 
Four out of ten men think they are 
too impatient, intolerant, or reluctant 
to delegate responsibility. 

Eighteen of the Panel presidents 
called impatience their main weak- 
ness—“impatience with mediocrity,” 
impatience “with slow motion in 
others,” and “impatience with those 
supposed to be competent.” Another 
five presidents, however, consider 
themselves over-patient, too lenient, 
or too “softhearted.” Eight men feel 
they are intolerant or over-critical of 
others, and one said his chief per- 
sonal difficulty is “unconsciously set- 
ting a pace which mav be difficult 
for my associates to follow.’ 

Next to impatience, the most fre- 
quently mentioned personal short- 
coming was the “desire to do things 
myself and failure to delegate prop- 
erly.” Other weaknesses mentioned 
mE ye “a quick tongue, “aversion 

» the spotlight,” “public speaking,” 
“compl icency, “impetuosity,” “slow- 
ness in reading and analyzing re- 
ports, ‘and “lazy thinking or tempor- 
izing. A few men reported that they 
had too many faults to list or that the 
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TURN TO 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
for facts on Canadian Markets 


How much do Canadians spend for products like your own? How will their habits 
and distribution patterns affect your sales? In just what sections of Canada do your 
readiest markets lie? 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank has answers to questions like these or can get them 
easily— for with 470 branches coast-to-coast “The Bank” is part of Canada, every 
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Toronto-Dominion managers are also acquainted with qualified distributors in 
every province. They can help you with Canadian customs details. They can help 
you find the ideal plant site. 

These are just a few of the business-building services of The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank. Use them to the fullest. We’re ready to go to work for you today. 
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Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
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question was too tough to answer, or 
at all. 
[Individually the 
Panel presidents have a record of 
indicate 
overcoming 


simply skipped answering 
and collectively, 
would 


achievement which 


outstanding success in 
the personal weaknesses they regard 
as handicaps or deterrents to their 
own At the same time, it is 
probably true that their self-aware- 
ness fills them with many inner anxi- 
eties. Probably this penetrating and 
subtle has 


SUCCESS, 


insight into themselves 





PANEL PRESIDENTS: 
HOW OLD ARE THEY? 


% of Panel 
Presidents 
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made them abler and stronger as 


presidents—and wiser and more un- 
derstanding as men. 

Their strong faith in America’s po- 
litical and economic future is re- 
ected in many of the answers the 
Panel presidents gave to the ques- 
tion, “What personal philosophy or 
maxim has given you the 
living through 
crises?) One president spoke for 
more than one-tenth of the Panel 
members when he answered, “Belief 
confidence in 


most cour- 


age im business 


in a Supreme Being, 
the future of the U.S., and faith 
my associates.” Besides . religious 


faith, the typical Panel president has 
faith in himself: “Faith that decisions, 
although perhaps unpopular at the 
time, will prove correct; and faith in 
the people with whom I must deal 
and in the essential goodness of peo- 
ple general,” 

Some men found their 
of strength a more fatalistic out- 
look—“What will it matter 500 years 


main source 
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JAMES F. CLARK 

ACF Industries, Inc. 
HENRY S. BEERS 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
JOHN A. HILI 

Air Reduction Co., Inc. 


GLEN B. MILLER 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
I W. WILSON 


Aluminum Company of America 
KEMPTON DUNN 

American Brake Shoe Co. 
KENNETH C. TOW! 

American Cyanamid Co. 


JOHN E. BASSILI 
American Enka Corporation 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 
G. S. TOMPKINS 
American Viscose Corporation 
HOWARD 1. YOUNG 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


R. L. GRAY 
Armco Steel Corporation 
F. W. SPECHT 


Armour and Co. 
CLIFFORD J. BACKSTRAND 

Armstrong Cork Co. 
McCLURE KELLEY 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
CARL S. HALLAUER 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
O. A. BEECH 

Beech Aircraft Corporation 
CHARLES H. PERCY 

Bell & Howell Co. 
H. W. COMFORT 

The Borden Co. 

S. INGERSOLI 

Borg-Warner Corporation 
HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 

re Brass Co. 

E. BENSINGER 

The Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. 
JOHN H. BALLARD 

Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
JOHN S. COLEMAN 

Burroughs Corporation 
R. G. LUCKS 

California Packing Corporation 
ROY W. MOORI 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
HARMON 5S. EBERHARD 

Caterpillar Tractor Co 
W. J. TUOHY 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
W. T. BRADY 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
ere 5 STEARNS 


Jol L mat NTI R 

Crucible Steel Company of 
J. E. MARTIN 

Dana Corporation 
WILLIAM A. HEWITI 

Deere & Co. 
ROBERT G. FAIRBURN 

The Diamond Match Co. 
K. M. HENDERSON 

Ditto, Inc. 
JAMES G. SHENNAN 

Elgin National Watch Co 
RAYMOND C. FIRESTONI 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
WILLIAM J. CLAPP 

Florida Power Corporation 
ERNEST HARTI 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
JOHN H. HILLDRING 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 
HERMANN G. PLACI 

General Precision Equipment Corporation 
A. C. GILBERT, JR. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co. 
WILLIAM S. RICHARDSON 

The B. F. — Co. 

J. THOMAS 

The Lares ar Tire & Rubber Co. 
J. PETER GRACE, JR. 

W.R. Grace & Co. 
LOUIS M. HAGUE 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 
GEORGE S. DIVELY 

Harris-Seybold Co. 
S. F. HINKLI 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation 
DAVID PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard Co. 
RAYMOND T. HICKOK 

Hickok Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
ROBERT J. GREENEBAUM 

Inland Steel Container Co 
THOMAS J. WATSON, JR 

International Business Machines Corporation 
R. C. DOANE 

International Paper Co. 
HENRY H. RAND 

International Shoe Co. 
EDMOND H. LEAVEY 

International Telephone & Telegraph 

Corporation 

STEELE L. WINTERER 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
JOHN R. KIMBERI 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
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FRED C. FOY 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
I. MELVILLE STEIN 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
EDWARD PLAUT 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 
GEORGE P. MAacNICHOL, JR. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


EUGENE N. BEESLEY 
Eli Lilly & Co. 
WALTER J. BERGMAN 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 
R. C. BECHERER 
Link-Belt Co. 
LEWIS GRUBER 
P. Lorillard Co. 
CHARLES LUKENS HUSTON, JR. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
JAMES F. THORNTON 
The Lummus Co, 
P. O. PETERSON 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
SYLVAN GEISMAR 
The Manhattan Shirt Co. 
FRED MAYTAG II 
The Maytag Co. 
JOHN T. CONNOR 
Merck & C€ 
MARTIN M. "RI ED 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
P. B. WISHART 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
HENRY S. REDDIG 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
HERBERT P. BUETOW 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
O. PARKER McCOMAS 
Philip Morris, Inc. 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
Motorola, Inc. 
GEORGE H. COPPERS 
National Biscuit Co. 
ROBERT S. OELMAN 
The National Cash Register Co. 
JOSEPH A. MARTINO 
National Lead Co., Inc. 
MILTON P. HIGGINS 
Norton Co. 
GEORGE W. BENGERT 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
L. A. PETERSEN 
Otis Elevator Co. 
PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER, JR. 
The Ottawa River Paper Co. 
BRUCE M. JEFFRIS 
The Parker Pen Co. 
BRACKETT PARSONS 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
JAMES M. SKINNER, JR. 
Philco Corporation 
WALLACE L. PIERCE 
S. S. Pierce Co. 
PAUL S. GEROT 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
C. W. BRYAN, JR. 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN L. BURNS 
Radio Corporation of 
MUNDY I. PEALE 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
JUSTIN DART 
Rexall Drug Co. 
R. S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
EDWARD A. DARR 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
FRANCIS C. BROWN 
Schering Corporation 
W. M. GOSS 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
HENRY BLACKSTONI 
Servo Corporation of America 
J. MARK HIEBERT 
Sterling Drug, Inc. 
RUPERT C. THOMPSON, JR. 
Textron, Inc. 
D. T. STAPLES 
Tidewater Oil Co. 
W. G. ZAENGLEIN 
Underwood Corporation 
WALTER K. BAILEY 
The Warner & Swasey Co. 
— -ORGE OLMSTED, JR. 
. D. Warren Co., Inc. 
. KING Mc ‘ORD 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALTHER H. FELDMANN 
Worthington Corporation 
GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 
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The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


H. W. STONE 
Y ork-Hoover Corporation 
A. S. GLOSSBRENNER 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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Steam Supply by B&aWw 








In its Rockford, Ill., plant, Greenlee 
Bros. & Company, one of America’s 
largest machine tool manufacturers, 
needs a lot of steam. Heating, proc- 
essing, testing and other functions 
make big demands on boilers — fired 
with coal that’s gone wp in price. 
Greenlee keeps overhead down by 
keeping steam generating costs to a 
minimum — with two dependable, 
economical B&W _Integral-Furnace 
Boilers. Equipped with B&W Jet Igni- 
tion Stokers, these modern units 
started saving money from the day 
they were installed. 

How do you use steam? Whether 
you use it for processing, for heating 
or for power, steam costs play a big 
part in your production budget. A 
look at your books will show you 


you're burning a lot of money—every 
year. And that’s the cost that counts 


MODERN STEAM MAKES YOuUR PRODUCT 


-—not the initial cost of the boiler. 
Most boilers consume their first cost 
every year, in fuel. For many boilers, 
the fuel bill will add up to several 
million dollars during their normal 
life expectancy. Efficiency can drop 
2 or 3 per cent, or even more, and 
when this happens, a substantial sum 
of money literally “goes up the stack.” 
Sound engineering, proper mainte- 
nance and servicing can prevent this 
—turning potential losses into actual 
Savings. 

That’s why you save on steam costs 
with a B&W boiler. Long-range sus- 
tained economy is the natural result 
of B&W’s top-level engineering and 
consistent high performance. A na- 
tional network of plants and engineers 
—supported by more than a century 
of steam generating experience —Is 
at your service. Talk over your steam 
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CUTS GREENLEE’S FUEL BILL BY 147 


Rockford Plant Saves Money Despite Coal Costs Rise 


needs with B&W, anytime. 


The most comprehensive book on 
the subject, “Steam, Its Generation 
and Use,” covers all of the applica- 
tions of steam to industry. It was 
written by the same B&W engineers 
who can bring long-range sustained 
economy to your steam operations. 
We'll be glad to tell you how to get 
a copy for yourself or your engineers. 
Just drop us a note on your com- 
pany letterhead. Ihe Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 
Dept. DR-7, 161 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


G-836-iB 
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27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


7M MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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For over half a century 
Hammond Maps have been 
found in leading encyclopedias, 
directories, and text books... 
proof of Hammond's superiority 
in the field. 





Hammond's 


AMBASSADOR 


WORLD 
ATLAS 


More diversified 
geographical informa- 
tion and detail than 
ever before in any 
tlas. 
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Send today for your com- 
plete, illustrated catalog. 


C.§. Hammond & Co. 


FREE! 


MAPLEWOOD 4, NEW JERSEY 








from now?”, “This, too shall pass,” 
and an awareness of “the temporality 
of the things of this world and the 
infinity of eternity.” Several presi- 
dents mentioned the Golden Rule, 
and two others, by a remarkable co- 
incidence, quoted the same prayer as 
their philosophy: “Give me the se- 
re nity to accept what cannot be 
changed, the courage to change what 
must be changed, and the wisdom to 
distinguish one trom the other.” One 
man paid tribute to the “backing of a 
loval and understanding wite.” An- 
. said that his most comforting 
“always 


other 
thought in a business crisis is 
enough on hand so 
can disagree with your su- 


to have 
that you 
periors on a matter of principle—if 
necessary. And one man said simply 
that he felt the best cure for a busi- 
ness crisis was “a good night's sleep.” 


money 


The Power of Principle 


Personal integrity was the theme 
of many of the presidents’ philoso- 
phies. One man summed up the views 
of many of his associates when he 
described his guiding philosophy as 
“adherence to principle and beliet 
that what is right is more important 
than right.” Or, as another 
man put it: “Conviction that adher- 
ence to sound and_ well-thought- 
through basic policy and business 
will ultimately bring 
cood results, in times where there is 
creat temptation to take short cuts 
benefits. ” 


who is 


philosophy 


for their immediate 

A considerable number of the pres- 
idents felt that the most useful prin- 
business crisis was to “do 
let the 
’ Another 
man 


ciple in 
the 
chips fi ill where they may. 
president put it this w ay: “A 
can only do the 
any job. If this is not good enough, 
happier at 
man $s 


very best you can and 


best he is able on 
he would probably be 


something else. Somehow a 
real ‘unpushed’ best is almost always 
more than good enough.” | 

Some 
sponsibility of their position as presi- 
dent. One of these said that he never 
forgets “that my background and 
personal situation put me ina posi- 
tion where it would be a breach of 
faith not to make a recognizable con- 
tribution through personal leader- 
ship. And another president helps 
himself over the hurdles in his busi- 
lite by a conscious effort “to 
maintain a perspective, 
along with an awareness that crises 


men stressed the moral 


hess 
sense of 


are inevitable and a part of my job.” 








MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





How to Make and Use 
Charts—Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern’ graphic methods in business. Re- 
dudes the theory and practise of pre- 
senting facts in form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the Aow of each 
step of the graphic method and proc- 


Css. 


visual 


by R. R. LUTZ 
For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 
Statistician to the National Industrial 
Conference Board 
256 pages 614 x O14, $4. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 
It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts how to use them... how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem. 
Chapter headings include: an expanding 
art... curve charts... surface-curve charts 
. rate of change charts... bar charts... 


column charts . circle charts . . . sector 
charts .. . statistical map charts... display 
charts... planning, tabulation, and presen- 


tation ot tables... and many others. 


Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 





Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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But the chief sustaining philoso- 
phy of the Panel presidents, next to 
faith in God, is confidence in their 
own ability to solve any crucial prob- 
lem—prov ide d they have all the f: icts. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a w ay, 
said one president. Another put it 
just as positively: “There is always a 
good solution to every problem—if 
you first get all the facts, and then 
stop and think about them.” One 
chief executive puts his faith in the 
“knowledge that with all the facts in 
hand I would treat them promptly 
and fairly, having in mind the long- 

term interest of our company. 

But the practical faith of one of the 
industrial leaders on the Panel prob- 
ably sums up well the thinking of 
many company presidents every- 
where. Here is how this preside nit de- 
fines his principal philosophy: “The 
belief that striving to provide a bet- 
ter quality product to the customers, 
supporte .d by efficient and courteous 
service, will lead to a successful busi- 


hess. 





Washington: As the Panel Sees It 
In the September issue, the 110 Panel 
presidents will take a critical look at 
the Washington scene and the re- 
lationships between Government and 
business. The political and_ social 
climate which the Government 
creates and in which business must 
operate is the source of many busi- 
ness mens frustrations, hopes and 
problems. How the Panel views the 
political scene will interest all 
thoughtful readers. 
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NARROW CONGESTED DOCK? This narrow 
quired a flared Magliner dock board 





-“ 


Check here for information on: 


[] Permanent-Type Dock Boards 





GROUND LEVEL LOADING? Check into a 


Maglines mob He went J ram np —alo ading 





Canadian Factory: 





an EXTRA power truck for 


the price of a DOCK BOARD! 





Your power trucks move more loads faster 
. when you back them up with Magliner 
magnesium dock boards! Magliners speed 
dock traffic ... eliminate bottlenecks 
give you faster loading cycles. Men, loads 
and equipment move surer, safer—efficiency 
goes up and loading costs go down! As one 
customer put it:—"“* With Maeline rs on ou 
dock, we get more out of our loading equip- 
ment. It’s like having an extra power truck 
on the job... for the price of a dock board!” 


Engineered to meet the specific requirements 
of your dock and operating conditions, Mag- 
liner dock boards are made of magnesium for 
easy One-man handling... rugged, depend- 
able service. Safely handle loads up to 20,000 
lbs. Other dividends? Low initial cost. Less 
maintenance. Plus exclusive features like Mag 
liner’s Tire-Saver side curbs. Triple-Strength 
curb ends, and many others. You get big 
important cost-savings —ALL ways—when 
you put Magliners to work on your dock! 


Wag Liner 


MAGNESIUM 


DOCK BOARDS 





Please send me my copy of 
‘*How to Cut Dock Loading Costs.” 


Movable Dock Boards 
Mobile Loading Ramp 
Delivery Truck Ramp 


JOC 


er) 
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Address__._ 


37 * PINCONNING, MICHIGAN 


Magline of Canada, Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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ENFORMATIV E- 


e measure of a management magazine 





“...in the fast-moving business world which is becoming more 
complex and demanding every day, J continue to read now, as I have 
for along time, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry ...it keeps me 
well informed on management progress.” 

So writes Mr. Fred D. Pfening, Sr., founder and Chairman of the 
3oard of Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of air 
conditioning and associated equipment for the baking industry. 

In Columbus, Ohio, 3 out of 4manufacturers and wholesalers with a 
net worth of a million dollars or more read Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry each month. And they read it, as Mr. Pfening does, because it 
covers in depth the problems important from the large, overall execu- 
tive vantage point: — executive methods, financial operation, distribu- 
tion, production, business conditions, employee and public relations, 
government legislation. 

Advertising in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry reaches an un- 
matched audience of the truly influential men... influential in the 
way that counts for advertisers ... influential in regard to volume 
purchasing. 

79% of its 120,000 readers hold a title of general manager or higher. 
90,000 are presidents. 

If you want to reach men in the top and middle echelons of business 
management, your advertising belongs in Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry —the magazine of presidents — and men who are going to be. 


* Columbus, Ohio | aioe auaey DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
ol Uh ae} Molo on 99 Church Street, New York City 8, New York 


Allen wn, Penn - RS ee ' = {} Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Facts Advertisers Should Know 
ento Sylvania “Sygh eee DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY.” 


16 out of 17 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
26 out of 29 
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THE DU PONT DECISION 


determine the 


How DOES ONE 


point of a principle? 


percentage 


Du Pont, owning 23 per cent of General Motors 
stock, is adjudged culp: able under the Clayton Act 
for its investment. By its recent decision, the USS. 
Supreme Court has inserted a set of false teeth into 
the Clayton Act, intending to put a sharp restrictive 
bite on Du Pont influence in General Motors man- 
agement, especially as it might apply to Du Pont'’s 
position as a favored supplier. 

The 4-2 majority decision represents a numerical 
minority of the Court—a disturbing situation to 
many students of the case. After reading the ma- 
jority decision written by Justice Brennan and the 
minority opinion written by Justice Burton, it seems 
appare nt that pragmatism took precedence over his- 
toric principle. The intent of Congress in designing 
the Clayton Act in 1913 and amending it in 1950 
was to set up barriers against the rash use of power 
by industrial giants and to prevent unfair compe- 
tition resulting from vertical mergers. The majority 
decision spanks Du Pont on the basis of a pre- 
sumption of guilt rather than for actual violation of 
the law. No crime has been committed, admits the 
majority decision, and the definition of a violation 
is as speculative as it is retroactive. The Court em- 
ploys a selective argument that arouses Justice 
Burton to protest that the majority opinion ignores 
established precedent and all the legal logic al the 
judiciary for a generation. In this decision we ob- 
serve the Supreme Court enlarging upon the intent 
of Congress and providing, by sweide ‘nt or intent, a 
basis for slowing up the current rash of mergers, 
an end which may be desirable even if the means 
are questionable. 


All anti-trust legislation is aimed at conspiracy 
that limits or bars the competitive approach to the 
marketplace. Will Du Pont, owning 5, 10, or 15 
per cent of GM stock, be less culpable in the eyes 
of that law than when it owns 23 per cent? And 
who can claim the omniscience to say that 5 per 
cent is within the bounds of competitive virtue but 
23 per cent is inherently evil? 





The retroactive reasoning of the majority de- 
cision is reflected in the paragraph which implies a 
guilt potential. Justice Brennan writes for the 
majority: 


“The fire that was kindled in 1917 continues to 
smolder. It burned briskly to forge the ties that 
bind the General Motors market to ‘De Pont, and if 
it has quieted down, it remains hot, and from past 
performances is likely at any time to blaze and 
make the fusion complete.” 


In that lively figure of speech, the Supreme Court 
finds it necessary to label Du Pont with an incendi- 
ary intent. The decision orders “equitable relief” 
by the lower courts, which means a substantial 
lessening of the ownership proportion of Du Pont 
in GM stock. All this may be doing the right thing 
the wrong way, but is it a conscionable action? 


Anti-trust legislation beginning with the Sher- 
man Act has h: ad a valid restrictive action on the 
aggressive impulses of big business. Modern man- 
agement would not try to justify the predatory ex- 
cursions of the trusts that felt the 1 rap of Teddy 
Roosevelt's big stick. In those days the issues were 
well-defined and the moral issue was clean-cut. In 
the complexity of modern business, the morality 
involved is blurred, and there is greater scope for 
opportunism, commerci: } and judicial. Principle is 
clouded by the vagaries of economic philosophy 
and the hobgoblin ‘of size (although bigness was 
not a major issue in the Du Pont case). 


The eves of the Supreme Court are presumed to 
view legislation from a perspective beyond the im- 
mediate clamor of partisans, and management 
should be able to look to the Court for guidance 
that is based on principle and precedent. Justice is 
designed for all, even the giant. But if the giant 
killers on Mr. Brownell’s staff use a weapon the the 
reinterpreted Clayton Act, both the giants and 
justice may get tangle d up in a restrictive legal 
mesh which can fasteners complicate and hi andicap 
our business society and may hurt some merging 
enterprises which are less than gigantic in stature. 


The Editor 
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Bell System helps 
Diamond Alkali save 
*30,000 a year 


Working together, the Bell Svstem and Diamond 
Alkali Company of Cleveland have developed an 
integrated data processing system that centralizes 


production control and billing. 
The results are: 


1. Ordering, shipping and invoicing time is re- 


duced from 58 to 18 hours—saving 40 hours. 


2. Paperwork savings will total an estimated 


930.000 a vear. 


In the communications part of the system, 2500 
miles of private line teletvpewriter channels connect 
Diamond Alkali headquarters with 21 sales offices, 


plants and warehouses. 


When a sales office writes an order, it is punched 
on tape. ‘This tape, transmitted by teletypewriter 
to Cleveland, carries information necessary to proc- 


ess, ship and invoice the order. 


Thinking about data processing? Then right 
now — before you begin planning — is the time to 
get communications advice. Call your Bell Tele- 
phone Company business office. A representative 
will gladly study your requirements at no obliga- 


tion to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE °* PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
DATA TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS * CHANNELS FOR: REMOTE METER- 


ING AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 





1. At the sales office, master tapes for all customers are kept on file 





2. When order is received. variable information is added to master 





3. And taped order is sent to Cleveland by teletypewriter for processing. 





A PIPE 
FITTING 
MANUFACTURER'S 
REPORT: 


upped output 30%— 


Changing to Texaco Clear- 
tex Oil, the tri-purpose oil, 
proved to this manufacturer 
(name on request) that 
using the proper lubricant 
in one operation can in- 
crease production and cut 
costs all along the line. 


In this case, the introduction of 
Texaco Cleartex Oil as the hydraulic, 
lubricating and cutting oil in a line of 
automatics resulted in four specific 
benefits: 

1. Longer tool life—because 
there is no separate hydraulic oil to 
dilute the cutting coolant. This 


means lower replacement costs, too. 


2. Less maintenance cost- 
because gear boxes and lubricating 
oil lines stay much cleaner, function 
more efficiently. 

3. Improved production— 
meaning faster production and fewer 
rejects, resulting from better finish 
on machined parts even on high- 
production schedules. 


4. Easier inspections — because 
the oil’s transparency speeds up 
quality control inspections. 


There are operations in your plant, 


" ~ ? 
“- o- Pi 


Using the right lubricant in a single operation can produce operating economies and production 
increases. This plant uses Texaco Cleartex Oil DD exclusively in a line of New Britain Gridley 
automatics turning out pipe fittings, nipples and couplings. 


too, where the use of the proper 
lubricant can produce operating 
economies and production increases. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly help you make the proper 


selection. Call the nearest of more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


Caled PC [Kt Lubricants, Fuels and 


Rta Tm 


Lubrication Engineering Service 








